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• THE IMPLEMENTATION. OF A NEW APPROACH TO • ' 
DISCIPLINE IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: 
A CASE STUDY OF INTERVENTIONS DURING THE PROCESS OF CHANGE'^' 2 

■~^atricia Ziganni " » 

Procedures for Adopting Educational Innovations Project ' 
Research and Development Center for' Teacher^tducat ion 
The- University of Texas at Austin " 



- I- • • . — . 

. Since the 1960's, millions of 'dollars have been spent on the "development 
and dissemination of educat lonal^products jind programs. As a result, our 
school systems are constantly the focus of change efforts. Unfortunately, 
many of these efforts are unsuccessful : student outcomes do not increase'as 
hoped and new program?, disappear a$ seed money and enthusiasm fSde. One rea- 
son for this is that we still do not know what brings -about successful change 
in schools. What conditions must exist for successful implementation to ocn 
cur? What are the maJ[or problems facing people who are asked' to change? What 
are their needs? What actions can be taken by the organizational leader oi? 
the manager of the change effort to help people who are chartging? How do we 
know if these actions have the effects 'fhey 'are' intended to have on the people 
they are intended to affect? ' . • - 

Although the literature on organizational change has begun to. explain why 
change has been successfully implemented or maintained in a particular setting' 



M ^- ■^^'je research described herein was conducted under contract with 'the 
National Institute of Education. TKe opinions expressed are. those of the 
?n.t?t'nf» PH°^ Hecessarily reflect the position or poli(^y of the National 
t^oJ;LJuld be WeJred. th^ National^nstitute, of Educa- 

\ l^^>!"^^r^ ^preciation is expressed to the faculty and staff of the jun- 
iZf.J 'h ^° ^-^^ Corps Project ^or their con- 

sistent and complete cooperation in this- study. However, respontibi 1 ity for 
these data and. their interpretation rests solely with the Procedures for Adop- 
ting Edueational Innovations (PAEI> Program. - • -• - 
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or ^why it has not occurred, there is very little knowledge or understanding 
about what happens between the key persons involved in' planning and managing ^a^ 

' change effort and those persons who are asked to change. The focus 'of'^the 
study reported here was to document the actions (i.e., interventions) of a 
principal and several outside change agents^.a school where faculty members 

' were asked to change their approach to dis<:ipline. Faculty niembers in the 
school were then aSked about their reactions to these interventions,^ What 
problems remained'unsolved from the teachers' perspectives? What could have 
been done differently? In^other words, our research interest on interventions 
and thei> effects on participants in- the change process became our framework 

' for data collection at the school site. In general, we wanted to- see what we 
cou^d learn frpm a detailed descr.iption of interventions in one change effort 
in a pubjic school that wolild be instru£tive to other change" fac'i 1 it a,tofs in 
similar situations. Hence, readers can draw their own conclusions about ac- 
tions that may facilitate and those than may hinder a change effort,; 

Following an overview of the -project and our research design, interven- 
tions in three phases'of the project JOriervtation and Inittal "frain'ing. Reori- 
enting Directions and Continued Training, and Consolidation) are described. 
Following a descriptia,n of the interventions- in each phase, quantitative data 
on teachers' attitudes toward and use of 'the new approach to discipline are 
presented and the effects of inte"rventtons"on thes^ data are discussed. The 

i paper concludes with a set of observations that /uture change f aci Titato^^s in 
general might want to consider as they intervene to change participants' atti- 
tubes toward and' use of an innovation. 

Overview of the Teach'er Corps Project - " - 

.The project began during the summer of 1975" wheri^f acuity member4^ at a 
' state university located in a town of approximately 40,000 tallied to the.Oocal 



^Interventions are defined as actions or events that influence use of 
an innoC^ation (Hall; Zigarmi & Hord, 1979). 

\ 
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junior high school principal^ about developing a two-year Teacher Corps^ pro- 
ject for the school. As a first step in the collaborative effort, a needs 
assessment was conducted with junior high teachers, students, parents, and 
'administrators from the target school and with university fa(fulty members to 
identify the most crucial problems facing the school. Three major problems 
were identified: (1) discipjine, (2) reading skills, and (3) student motiva- 
tion. In response, the Teacher Corps Project was designed to provide training* 
to teachers in discipline, reading, nand diagnostic-prescriptive teaching stra- 
tegies.^ " » 4% 

. Throughout the^fall of 1975, several meetings involving administrators , 
from the junior high school and university facuJty members were held to devel- 
op the' actual proposal for the project based on these three major needs. For 
the first year of the project, training was planned in the areas of discipline 
strategies and reading; during the. second year of the project, training was to 
be pi*ovided in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching strategies. There was also an 
intern' training component, a special education component and a communit^^^^c^ ' 
ponent, as required by federal Teacher Corps regulations.' Finally, one facul- 
ty member who was familiar with the work of the Con9erns-Based Adoption Moc|^ 
(CBAM) Project at the' Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at 
The University of Texas at.Austin proposed a^collaborat ive ef f orlr to rnonitor 
teachers' adoption of new techniques' in one of the proDlem areas they had 
ide/itified, discipline. , * ' • j 



The project that was studied was funded by Teacher Corps. * Since 
Teacher Corps has been instrumental ih promoting and facilitating many change 
^^^^r^li" Public^schools through the provision of necessary resources and ex- 
pertise, a Teacher CoTps Project provided us with a valuable setting to learn 
more about the change process. 

' 5 * ■ 

In reviewing an early draft of this case study, the principal- said 

that the format and structure of the needs assessment used in the school was / 

determined by Teacher Corps requirements. ^ The format, at least in pa^t,"she / 

felt influenced what was identified as a problem. Finally, she said that she 

was not involved^n the final decision to train teachers in Glasser's model of 

Reality Therapy in response to the need teachers had identified in the area of 

disctplin^: "She never r-eatized",' sh'e said, tharieacTier "Corps would promote 

the Glasser model as the approach to discipline in the school. 



Altnough the project involved several innovative thru,$ts at the junior 
high school, this^case study focuses on only one component :6 the develop- 
ment of a new approach to discipline at the school. The goal of this compo- 
nent as stated in the proposal was "to develop a success-oriented environment 
for students." 

As outlined in the Teacher Corps proposal, the means for Imeeting this 
goal 'in^volved use of tjie concepts and techniq<ues of ReaH4.t^;_JPnerapy developed 
by William Glasser. These' concepts, and the specific ways in which they might 
be applied to school situations, are described in Glasser's book. Schools 
Without Failure (1969). Glasser believes that schools are responsible for ^ 
developing "success identities" on the part of' students. He claims, however, 
that most schools propagate failure rather than success; and that feelings of 
failure often lead to disruptive and delinquent behavior, as well a? to low 
academic achievement. According to Glasser, ^he two necessary ingredients for 
promoting the development of "success identities" are "involvement" and "re- 
sponsibility"." Teachers must become involved with students and help them be- 
come involved with their work and with one another. Through involvement, stu- 
dents can be t.aught to assume responsibility for fulfilling their own needs 
and for-accepting the consequences of their owa behavior.- In his writings, 
Glasser describes a set of procedures teachers can employ in woricing with in- 
dividual students and v(ith groups of^ students to accomplish these goals. 

The initial aim of the discipline strategies component of the TeacheV 
Corps Project was to train teachers to use Gfasser's techniques in a profi- 
cient manner with their students, principally to control' behavioral problems. 
Several major strategies which comprised the general plan for implement ij:)g 
this component of tj;ie project were proposed:^ * 

L Inservice workshops, conducted by members of the Teacher Corps staff 
and junior high schooV administrators , would introduce teachers (tand 



nhe principal was more involved in the discipline strategies component 
o'f the Teacher Corps poject than she was in the other cdmponents and this com- 
ponent provided us with the opportunity to study infcteventions over a two-year 
period. * - > 

-^This list is derived from the proposal and from obs*ervations at the 
^school site. ' ' 



parents) to thp innovation and he^lp them develop skills in. using the 
techniques of Reality Therapy. 

Z. The junior high school would have an on-site change f'aci 1 itator--ia 
uriiversity faculty member proficient in the use, of Reality Therapy. 
This facilitator would consult with individual teachers on problems 
related to their use erf Reality Therapy and would conduct weekly 
training and discussion sessions with teachers during their planning 
periods. - 

3. The Teacher Corps Projalct would pay teachers' tuition for" uni vers ity 
courses on^topics reamed to use of the new approach to discipline. 
Some of thejse courses could be conducted by the on-site change facil- 
itator at the ju^iior high jchool. 

4. Weekly faculty meetings, conducted by tne junior high school princi- 
pal and the on-site change facilitator, would be devoted, almost ex- 
clusively, to discussions related to the implementation of Reality 
Therapy. - v 

5. Travel monies would be provided by the Teacher Corps Project so that 
"^TKiior high school administrators and teachers could attend workshops 

•given by William Glasser,'the developer of Reality Therapy. 

6. Th6^ entire Teacher .Corps Project would be managed through a collabo- 
rat iye^dec is ion-making process_ between the university and the junior 
high school. The discipline strategies component of the project 
would be mana^ged by a separate leadership *team, inclgatrrg-the princi- 
pal and seven teaching team leaders. 

7. An evaluat ion_ of the implementation of Reality Ther::apy at »the junior 
high school would be made by members of. the Teacher Corps staff whb 
were working with a research project studying the changfe prpcess at " 

^ ' the Research and Development Center for, Teacher Education at the Uni- 
^ versity of Texas' at, Austin. 

i ^ 

8. Several efforts would be made to disseminate information about the ^ 
new approach to discipline being implemented at the junior high 
school to persons fn th^ local community and* to the other T-eacher 
Corps projects . ^ • 

As teachers began to use Glasser' s 'approach to discipline with their stu- 
dents^ several teachers who did not agree with the philosophy of Reality Ther- 
apy in the first^place became outspokenly cricital of the approach. Subse- 
quently^ the innovation as well as the implementatfon plan was modified. A 
ijafrge part of the case 'study that follows describes the adaptation of the ori- 
»^ginal implementatipn plan and the development of several ^ngw change strategies., 
to help teachers put into practice a modified version of Reality Therapy based 
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on a "philosophj^^^^ofjdiscjpl^ th^v developed. over several months. The, other 
data presented vin the case study provide an assessment of .teachers' attitudes 
toward and use of^ the innovati.on qyjer a two-year implementation period. These 
quantitative data, as well as thejdescriptive, ethnographic data, were col- 
lected as part of an ongoing^ independent" research effort at the University of 
Texas Research and Development Cefeer for Teacher Education. 



The Research Study ' \ 

Conceptualization ., at the k^m time the Teacher C&rps Project was ac- 

^tually introduced at the juaior Wjgh school in ^ugust 1976, the research study 
was initiated. The^ research was conducted by the Procedures for Adopting &du- 
catioqal Innovati/ns (PAET) ProWlam^at the Research and Development Center for 
TWcher Education at the^Uni verkifty of Texas at Austin. PAEI has been engaged 
Jin research -on change, in' schools and colleges for approximately five years. . 

PAEI research is, based oh conceptual ization that is embodied in the 
Cohcerns-Based Adoption Model' (cBAM) (Hall,' Wallace,. & Dossett, 1973), a theo- 
retical model which provides .a flramework for understanding the" change process. 

^ The model is based on two major .dimensions, Stages of Concern About the Inno - 
vation (Hall & Rutherford, 19/j$) and Levels of Use of the Innovation (Hall, * 



1975). In this sturfy, quantitative data on [ 
of Concern (SoC) were collected over the two- 



Loucks, Rutherford & Newlove, 
Levels of Use (Lot) and StaJe? 
year implementation period. 

Levels of Use (LoU) desjcj'ibe^ow individuals' behaviors change as they 
dayelpp familiarization and M Dcreasing sk^ill ip using an 'innovation. . Eight 
discrete Levels of 'Use of the Innovation hav^ been defir\ed. These levels 
range from lack of knowing that the innovat ion^xistl (LoU 0) to active^ and 
refined us^ (LoU IVB) and, further, to searching for a superceding innovation 
(LoU VI). Table 1 names and /briefly describes the eight Levels of Use. A 
focused interview is Lfsed tojobtain information to* assess each ind>viduar$ 
Level of Use . (Loucks/Newlo^e & Kail, ^1975). . ^ ^ 

^ Stages oj^ Concern (SoC| About the Innovation focus on the , individual 
user's feelings about the irfinovation. Seven stage^^have been identified (see 
Table 2). In general,. it appears that as individual s^ first become aware of 
ancl consider using an innovation, their most intense concerns are self - ori- 
ented. They are concerned about what ttie innovation is and what use of the 



TableU 

Levels of Use of the Innovation* 



0 , NONUSE; Stat^ in which the user has little or no knowledge of the in- 

novation, no involvement with the innovation, and is doing nothing to- 
ward becoming involved. - " ^ 

1 ORIENTATFON: State in which the user has recently acquired or is 
acquiring information about the innovation and/or has recently explored 
or is exploring its value orientation and- its demands upon user and 
user 'system. [ . ^ 

II , PREPARATION: State in which the user is preparing for first use of^ 
the innovation. V 

III . MECHANICAL USE: State in which the user focuses most effort on the 
short-term, day-to-day use of the innovation .with little time for re- 
flection. Changes' in use are made more to meet user needs than client 
needs. The user is primarily engaged in a stepwise attempt to master 
the tasks required to use the innovation, often resulting in disjointed 
and superficial use. 

IVA ROUTINE: State in which use of the innovation is stabilized.'. Few 
^ if any changes are being made in ongoing use. Little preparation or 
thought is being given to improving innovation use or its conse- 
' quences. 

IVB REFINEMENT:^ State in which the user varies the use of theMnnova- 

tion to increase the impact on clients within immediate sphere of in- 

s ■ fluence. Variations are based on knowledge of both' short- and long- 
term consequences for clients* 

V INTEGRATION: State in'which the user is combining own efforts to 

use the innoyation with related activities of colleagues to achieve a 
^ collective impact on clients withjn their common sphere of influ- 
ence* . • 

.VI RENEWALr State- in .which the user reevaluates the quality of use of 

the innovation, seeks major modifications of or alternatives to present 
innovation to achieve increased impact on clients, examines new devel- 
opments in th'e field, and explores new goals for* self and the system* 



*Excerpted from: The LoU Chart: Operational definitions of Levels of Use 
of the Innovation* Austin: Research & Development Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, The (Jniversity of Texas, 1975.- . . • I 
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Table 2 



Stages of Concern About t)ie Innovation* 

6 REFOCUSING: The focus is on exploration of more universal benefits from 
""^ the innovatio/, including the possibility of • major ^ changes or replacement 
with a more powerful alternative. Individual has definite ideas about 
alternatives to the proposed or existing form of the innovation. 

5 COLLABORATION: The focus is on coordination and cooperation with 
others regarding use of the innovation.. ' 

4 CONSEQUENCE : Attgrition focuses on impact of th,e innbv.at iqn^ on stu- 
dents in his/her ^mediate sphere of influence. The focgs ^s on rele- 
vance of the innovation for students, evaluation of* student outcomes, in* 
eluding performance and competencies, and changes needed to increase stu- 
dent outcomes. 

3 MANAGEMENT: Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of using 

the inno.vation and the best use of i^nformatipn and resources. Issues re- 
lated tq, efficiency, organizing, managing, scheduling,' and ttme demands \ 
are utmost • 

2 PERSONAL: Individual is uncertain about the demands of the innova- 

tion, his/her inadequacy to me^et those demands, and [his/her role with the 
innovation. This includes analysrs^^f his/her role in relation to the 
reward structure of the organization, decision-making cind consideration 
of potential conflicts with existing structures or personal commitment. 
Financial or status implications of the< program »for self and colleagues 
may also be reflected. \ - 

1 INFORMATIONAL: A general awareness of the innovation and interest in . 
learning more detail about it is indicated. The person seems to be un- 
worried about himself /herself in relation to the inno\/£^tion . She/he is , 
interested in substantive aspects of the innovation in a selfless manner 
such as general 'characteristics, effects, andj requirements for use. 

0 AWARENESS: Little concern about or involvement with the .innovation is 
'indicated. 



,*0riginal concept from Hall, G. E., Wallace, R. C, Jr!, & Dossett, W. A. 
A developmental conceptualization of the 'adoption process within educational 
institutions. Austin: Research & ilevelopment^Center for Teacher Education, 
The University of Texas, 1973. ^''^ 

Mjeasurement de*scribed in Hall, G. E., George, A. A*, & Rutherford, W. L. 
Measuring stages of concern about the Innovation: A manual for use of the SoC 
Questionnaire* Austin: Research & Development Center for Teacher Education, 
The University of Texas, 4977* 
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innovation may mean for them personally. As use of the innovation begins, 
users have more intense task concerns. Their dominant concerns are , focused on 
the logistics and management of the innovation. It is .only after many of the 
task concerns are resolved that innovation users express more intense impact 
. concerns,- These concerns focus directly on the effects of the innovation on 
students^ A questionnaire is used to asTsess an individual's concerns about a 
given innovation (Hall, George & Rutherford ,' 1977) , 

The third diagnostic component of the CBAM model is labeled "innovation 
configurations" (Hall & Loucks, 1978), The copcept of innovation configura- 
tions has been developed as a way of describing adaptations in the use of the 
innovatj^n as they are made during implementation. In other words, the vari- 
ous components of an ianovation may be implemented fully or in part in differ- 
ent combinations. The use of different component variations are called con- 
figurations. Although the concept of innovation configurations was only in 
the process of being developed during the first year of the implementation 
effort reported in this study, an effort was made by the research staff to 
. identify Glasser's model of how the innovation, Reality Therapy, should be ^ 
used and the various wa^ in ^hich^teachers actually used the innovation dur- 
ing and at the end of the two-year implementation period. 

Another component of the (?BAM, the concept of "interventions," was the 
primacy focus of PAEI research ^t the junior high school. Interventions are 
defined 'as "actions or events that influence use of the innovation" (Hall, 
/ Zigarmi & Hord, 1979). Although the research* staff collected diagnostio data 
(SoC and LoU) for two years at the field site , the main reason for PAEI in- 
volvement with the Project was to collect data on interventions. ^Toward this 
-end, an-ethnographer was employed to document actions or events that occurred 
at the junior high school which might have some influence upon the implementa- 
tion of the innovation, • " ^ 
^ Data Col Section ,^ Quantitative data on SoC and LoU was collected on six 
s^arate occasions dijr^ing the two-year implementation, effort: in September 
1976; January 1977; April 1977? August 1977 -(SoC only); October 1977; and in 
, April 1978, Innovation .configuration dalta was collected in September 1976, 
January 1977, April 1977', October 1977, ^pril 1978, and in' Octob'er 1978: 

Qualitative data collecti'on efforts .paral leled the quantitative research 
, effort. For two days a week during the first year' and two to three days a. 

f ■ 
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month during the second year, an ethnographer^ observed the change facilita- 
.tors*^^ p^lanmng meetings with the printf'ipal, the principal's meetings with 
teachers, workshops, weekly faculty meetings, and the change facilitators' 
(neetings witn t^ach^wig teams and conferences with individuals. Frequent in- 
formal interviews with the change facilitators and project staf f, * university 
faculty members, the principal, team leaders, and teachers were conducted by 
the ethnographer. . In addition, the ethnographer had access Niominutes of 
meetings, faculty mai-lings, local school board agencies, and copies of school 
pol icies. 

Extensive notes of observations and interviews from each visit were kept. 
Between visits, these ?iotes were organized into episodes ( iYiterventions that 
occurred in the same meeting or were clustered around a common theme^ and then 
typed. The complete set of episodes for a visit describing what was happening 
at the junior high school in relation to discipl ine^ strategies were called 
protocols. By the end of the two-year Teacher Corps Project, there were 30 
protocols, and more than 2000 pages of na'rrative description. 

It should be noted that although the quantitative data collected about 
teachers' Stages of Concern and Levels of Use of Reality Therapy were fed Back 
to the project admini^^trators each time they were colle^cted, the ethnographic 
data were not. Before the study began, it was agreed that the PAEI research 
staff would make no recommendations nor take any actions to influence imple- 
mentation of the new approach to discipline. ^ The research was, for the 
most part, sep^irate from and independent of the Teacher Corps Project. It was 
to be a descriptive study of what happened in the -junior high school, not an 
experimenta! study. 



^The term ",change facilitators" is used here to refer to two university 
faculty members who worked with the discipline strategies comoonent of the 
project during the first year.^ One of these facilitators wo/ked full-time at 
the junior high school. During the second year of the project, three univer- 
sity faculty members served as change facilitators; two of them worked half-/ 
time at the junior high school. 

rAt the conclusion of the study, th"e principal commented that she would 
never^ree to these conditions again. She felt the impflementation effort 
woulcl lidve benefitted from ongoing consiiltat ion with the/research staff. 



Drgamzation of the CasS Study " ' ' . ' 

What^fol lows i^' a d&scViption. of this two-year implementation of a new 
approach, to discipline organized and described "according to the concepts cen- 
tral to the Concerns-Based Adoption Model: Interventions, Stages of Concern, 
l^evels of Use, and, to a more limited e;i:tenY, Innovation Confiigurati-ons. -The 
description of interventions is broken down into three major phases: Phase 
1- -Orientation and Irfijtial Training , Phase 2— Reorienting Directions and Con - 
tinued Training , and Rhase 3-- Consol idation . At the end of each ph^ase, SoC 
and LoU data for teachers at .the junior high school during that phase is pre- 
sented and discussed. When available, information about inno.vation configura- 
tions is) presented. The description of each phase concludes with a/i analysis 
of how the interventions that occurred during that phase influenced teachers' 
adaptations of the innovation and affected the change facilitators' implemen- 
tat ion strategies . . 



PHASE 1- ORIENTATION AND INITIAL TRAINING, 
AUGUST 1976 - EARLY JANUARY 1977 

Major Strategies and Tactics 



Several major strategies and 'tactics were initiated during the first 
phase of the'project in relation to the management of the project, trainil 
dissenrination, evaluation, and administrative support. They are'described 
the ^next ^ sect ions of this case study. 

) ^ 

Management of the Project 
The jaan 



agement team an^the discipline strategics Jead.ership team . ^ Ac- 
cording to the' proposal, theVeacher Corp§: Project was to be managed by a team' 
composed of repres^entat ives fjrom, the university and the junior high school. 
The team included the project director and assistant project . dir^j&ter, a uni- . 
vengity faculty member with primary responsibility for the discipline strate- 
gies component of the project, the on-site change facilitator (a university 
staff member assigned three-quarters time to the junior high school) , three 
university faculty member^ in charge^of the special education, reading, and. 
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diagnostic-prescriptive components of the project, and the junior high school 
principal. Approximately five months after the project began, two junior hi 



school facility members' wer:e added to the management team (see Table 3). 
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Table 3 

: . ' ' 

Cast of Chara?:teP5 



Teacher Corps Project Director. - 
Teacher Corps Assista.nt Proje^ Director ' 

University Faculty Member withVrimary , • 
Responsibility for the Oiscipl ine Strat*egies 
Component of the Teacher Corps Project . 

University Faculty Member Assighied to Reading 
Component ' . * ^ , 

University Faculty Member Assigned to Special 
Educatiqrf Component • . , ^ 

University Faculty Member* Assigned 'to OiagnosfTe- 
Prescriptive Component ^ ; 

Qn-Site Change Faci 1 itatot^s: 

First .Year of the/Project * ' " ^ t 

• Second Y'ear of the Project , ^ 

Junior High School Principal ' ' 

Junior High School Assistat Principal < 

Teaclper Representatives on the Management 
Team - . ^. 



Ted Carlton 
Susan Smith 

Don Monroe 
Gene Richardson 
Louie Martinez 
- Harold Smith 

Jim. Anderson ' 

Dan Hal 1 

Doug Blanchand 

Marge Mi les 

Tom Reed 



Mary Forsyth 
Sharon Simmons 



During the first phase of the |)roject, the -management team met every 
otheip^week to share" experience's and discuss what was happening in relation'to 
each component of the projects Members of'the^te^ were particularly sensi- 
tive to^the possibility of making conflicting deniands on teachers' time^ and 
so, much of the discussion in the-meetings Tocus'fb ^on various aspects of coor 
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dination. A management team meeting wais also an occasion for the principal to 
give the project director feedback on what' needed to be done to make the proj- 
ect rug more smoothly, which was done frequently.. . . ♦ 

Although the managem^ent-^eam reviewed plans ^developed by Jim (on-site 
change facilitator), Don (the university faculty member with primary responsi-- 
bility for discipline strategies) and Marge (the' principal ) for thp discipline- 
strategies component of the project, few of the actual decisions about train- 
' ing teachers to use Reality Therapy were made at management team meetings. In 
.fact, a subgroup of the management team, consisting of Don, Jim, ahd Marge, in 
order to be able to plan for the discipline strategies component of the proj- 
ect, usijally met once a week just prior to the management team meeting. They, 
constituted a leadership team for the discipVine /trategies component of the 
project for thi^ phase of the implementation. 10 

Training / 

^ The p^e-school workshop, August 18-lg, 1976 . During 'the Pre-School Work- 
shop on Augu^jt 18-19, 1976, Teacher Corps project staff members were intro- 
duced to the faculty and an overyj^ of the entire Teacher Corps Project was ' 
presented. Once faculty members had shared what they def ined^discipline to be 
with one another, th^ eight step^ of Real ity Therapy were described and a ra- 
tionale for thjs particular^ approach to dislcpline was gi verrT^Teachers were 
then divided into small groups and asked to ^Ma^ctice using Reality Therapy ^ 
with one another. Demonstrati(^ns were conducted (in one, the principal played 
the role -i^f one of the most stubborn, disruptivef students in the school to^ 
the ^hmusement of mosi faculty members); a film was shown; and a number of 
handouts summarizing Glasser.'s approach to discipline and copies of^GlasseK's 
book. Schools- Without Failure , were distributed. Near the end of the work- 
shop, Jim and 'Don described how a typical Glasser class meeting proceeded, and 
a demonstration class meeting was conducted by the principal. - ^ 



In reading an early draft of this case study, the principal said 
that at times over the two years she felt like^e principal and the project 
directpi^; She said she felt that there was a lack of direction and that 
Tea^^er Corps would "pick up, and carry the ball," but that that didn't happeri 
ip^the way she expected it to. "Often other responsibilities limited my. abil- 
ity to do some of the things 'I knew needed to be done." 
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^ Weekly faculty meetings . During the first year of the project, Wednesday 
faculty meetings dealt w'ith solving problems faculty oiembers had encouatered * 
in using Real ity 'Therapy. One major problem that teachers iclentified had to 
do with studenJts who were always in trouble. To address this problem, a Stu- 
dent Planning Room'(SPR)v^ isolation area, staffed by Teacher Corps interns 
on an .interim basis, was set up. During a faculty meeting in early September, 
the pcincipal described how the Student Planning Room would operate as an 
altePRative to suspension. 

' Discussion of teachers' concerns . about using the new approach to disci- 
pline continued in faculty meetings until jnid-October . In one meeting, the 
principal went o\Aer rules related to discipl in^ in the faculty handbook. In 
another meeting, Don reviewed the concepts of Rea^lity Therapy, and showed a 
film by William Glasser. By mid-October, however,, the principal sensed that 
the faculty was overloaded and tired of talking about discipline strategies, 
so faculty meetings near the end of October and early November were devoted 4to 
othen topics. ' ' ■ , 

Class meetings . Teachers began- to -conduct class meetings about a month 
after the beginning of thefi^schooV year ♦ A need soon surfaced for some proce- 
dure to deal with sugnestion> made by students during these meetings for 
changing school rules. As a result, a school-wide conjnunication structure was 
established. Don, the uaiversity faculty member with responsibility for the 
discipline strategies component of the project, developed these procedures: 
(1) each'homeroom wouTd ^elect a student representative to meet with the ad- 
ministration of the school on ^a regular basis following each schoolrwide class 
meeting and (2). the fac^jlty would elect faculty representatives from each 
teaching team to meet with thei administrat ion following each school-wide class 
meeting. The plan and rationale for the plan was shared with faculty members 
at a faculty meeting^ear the end* of September. The first administrator/stu- 
d^t class ^eeting was held, at the end of October and two more were held with- 
in the next month. The ^irst administrator/f acul ty meet ipg was not hejd until 
Oecemb^r^ The result of this^ first round of meetings was a change in the 
school's gum-chewing rule, much to the satisfaction of students. 

The on-site change facilitator's meetings with teaching teams during , 
pi anning periods . Jim's first meetings with teaching teams were used to en- 
courage teachers to talk about how their first class meetings had gone and to 
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discuss any problems they mighf be having in using the new approach to disci- 
pline. At those tinjes, teachers expressed concern about whether the office 
would support them when a student was referred to 'the office\for disciplinary 
reasons and abotit the amount of time it tPOk to use Reality Therapy. 

At the end of October,- the. ort-site change facilitator used tapes of his 
interactions with students "to demonstrate various communications skiJJs. He 
suggested how teachers could modify some Of the steps of Real ity^Therapy in 
working with students wh^ had special needs. He also worked with teachers in- 
. dividually and conducted class meetings in teachers' classrooms at their re- 
quest. On a number of occasions, he-was invited to work with .students who** 
were repeatedly giving teachers problems.- 

Disseminatio'n 

Public relations sessions with the Jjoard of .education and parents . 
During the first phrase of the project, the principal kept parents and the • 
board of education informed about what was happening in relation to discipline 
strategies at the school. She discussed ttje rationale behind the new-approach 
and described the /theory and techniques. As part of her presentation 'to the 
Board on November 1 5, 1976, she sliared a set , of statistics comparing the num- 
ber of suspensions and explusions during the 1975-76 school year with the num- 
ber of suspensions and explusions during 1976-77. In the 1975-76 school year 
there had' been 26 suspensions, 6 expulsions, and 127' days of school lost by 
November 15th. In cont^rast, during 1976-77 there had been 20 suspensions, 3 
expulsions, and 55 days of school lost as of November 15th. ^ 

Evaluation ' - • • 

- Data collection by the^research project . As pan of the research ^f fort, 
d.ata on teachers' concerns about and use of the n^w approach to discipline 
^were collected se\^eral times over the course of the two-year implementation, 
effort. In September, during the first phase of^e project, LoU interviews 
were conducted and SoC Questionnaires were administered. Information from 



- T-he principal said 'that she was trying to give the Board something 

/concrete, something .they would understand. She was not seeking- to ^neasure *the . 
success of the implementation effort in these terms. 
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th^e instruments was shared witf/ leather Corps staff mernbers and with the 
junior high scheol principal in Septeruber and October. 12 , Although the re- 
search staff pointed out that* the project staff tended to focus their ,eff,ort s- 
on junior high school faculty members who were negative toward the innovation 
rather than on faculty memb'ers, who were struggling to use it, knowledge of SoC 
and LoU data^was not used as a basis for rethiAM-ftg-' implementation strategies 
or making changes- in the game plan. Rather,, the data were primarily used to 
confir;m the change facilitators' and the principal's intuitive sense of what 
was happening.!^ \ s\ • • 

No other formal evaj^uation of the implemefltat ion effort was undertaken 
during the first phase'of the project, although the management .team did dis- 
cuss an evaluation proposal fv^om a faculty member at the university. The on-- 
site change facilitator, Jim, also began to plan a separate evaLuat iorl ^of the 

project for his doctoral dissertation. ^ 

V - ^ 

Administrative Sopi^ort and Modeling of t)t^ Use of Reality Therapy 

Perhaps one of^he key factors influencing teachers' use of Reality Ther- 
apy during the fvrst phase of the project was tf}e principal's supportjiand ad- 
vocacy. purging the first weeks of school, the .pjg^cipal talkejfiftSbout Reality 
Therapy with teaching team leaders and with curriculum leaders- She conferred 
with faculty members individually if they came to her with problems nelated to 
its use. ^She also practiced tbe nev^ approach with stilder^ts who were referred 
to the office for discipl inary ^reasons and then re-lated her own successes to 
faculty members who were less Enthusiastic. * ^ • 

When the change facilitator was out of town' near the end of September, the 
principal conducted the meetings he tisually had with the teaching teams on a 
wegkly basis, clarifying the purpose and steps^of Reality Therapy and, in gen- 
eral, offering support and understanding for the efforts teachers wpre making. 



1? ' ' . - - 

There was a delay in getting the data back to the project. E\ten 
when it was shared, the pri,ncipal said, "I dicki^t know how to use it.". 

' \^Afteryreading an eaCl^ drafl^o^ this case study, the principa-l 
explained th/at the data v^^ftet^^se^artly because it was , returned late, 
partly because university f aculty^members did not know how to interpret it, 
and part Vj^ecn^ the data was aggregated by teaching Ueams which made it 
diT^'cultJ7or the chang^f aci 1 i tators to individualize interventions. 
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During these rfieetings^the principal also shared example^ of how effective she 
thougfvt the nev^ discipline methods could be with students from her own experi- 
ence, ^he let faculty members jknow that she understood the difficulties in- 
volved in making this type of change and assured them that the office would 
su|5pQrt what they did in^ discipl ining students, as long as those actions wer"e 
reasonable and gave students options. 

because the principal had sensed some serious reservations about the • 
project on the part of some teachers, she felt it was important to meet with 
the team leaders to find out more about these concerns and to emphasize the 

'.importance of the team leaders* role in the implementation of the new approach 
to discipline. An all day meeting was held in mid-October:' /\t this meeting, 
team leaders discussed problems they and their team teachers were having with 
the ifinovation. Everyone was feeling pressure because of the time it took. 
They also felt that fol low-up',>5w^ of f ice referrals, were problems. Several 

~ team leaders wanted suggestions as to how to keep track of stu(;lent commit- 
ments. Finally, much of the discussion dealt with what should happen to stu- 
dents who b|;oke their commitments. In response to these concerns, team lead- 
ers spent the afternoon of their all-day meeting outlining the role of the 
team leader, the puid^nce counselor, and the office in relation to disci- 
pline. 

By mid-November, two months after the project had been initiated, energy 
and faculty morale were low. Wednesday faculty meeti*ngs >vere not being held. 
The on-s.ite change facilitator was encountering strong resistance from faculty 
members in a few teams. At this point of the implementation process, the dis- 
cipline strategies leadership team (Don, Jim, and Marge) met and agreed to* try 
two new tactics to encourage teachers* use of Reality Therapy. First, the 
principal would interview all faculty members individually to probe their con- 
cerns, and, then, a rourtd of three faculty meetings would be scheciuled to de- 
velop a "pnilosophy of -discipl ine" for the junior high school that all of the 
faculty members in the, school could support* 'It was agreed that during the 
'first faculty meeting after the interviews, the principal would share a sum- 
mary of what she had learned from her intervievvfs with individual faculty mem- 
bers. ^ * * 
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other Events That Influenced Teachers' Use of Real ity .pierapy During the 
First Phase of the Project 

Finally, one other important event occurred during the first phase of the 
Teacher Corps Project at the junior high school that influenced teach^rs'use 
of the new approach to discipline. Ln early December 1976 the State Depart- 
ment of Education decided to f unrf the Student Planning Room with special edu- 
cation money. This decision meant that a permanent staff member would be as- 
signed to the SPR to work with chronic discipline problems and that the room 
was likely to become more of a central, and stable setting for implementing 
the school *s approach to discipline. Upon receipt of the money, a woman from 
the central office of the school district was assigned tp staff the/room on a 
temporary basis until a fgll-time teacher could be hired at the beginning of 
the second semester. 

The major actions and events that influenced teachers' use of Reality 
Therapy during the first phase of the project are summarized on the time line 
shown in Table 4. 

Stages of Concern^Hfata for Phase 1 ^ 

Stages of Concern Questionnaires were administered to teachers in Septem- 

' berU976 and again in January 1977. Figure 1 presents S(3C data for the f1fst 
data collection period, which was actually completed before teachers held \ 
th6ir first class meeting, while Figure 2 summarizes the data from the second 
measurement period i n January "1977. 

In September 1976, before teachers had begun to use Reality Therapy, 
Stages 0, 1, and 2 concerns were higher than the other 'stages. Percentile 
scores at 1 and 2 were almbst equal. Teachers wanted to know more about 

the innovation and how using" it would affect them personally. By January 
1977/ management concerns had increased ih intensity (i.^e., concerns about how 
to actually use the eight steps of Reality Therapy and how to conduct a class 
meeting and how to organize the time necessary to use the techniques and to, do 
follow-up with s-tudents). Stage 6 concerns we^e also slightly higher in Janu- 

^ary 1977 than they were in September 1976. This score, coupled with others, 
indicated that some teachers were already expressing reservatfons about the 

•innovation. Although there were* variations to this pattern in some teaching 
teams, these percentiles reported above are fairly typical of new users. 



Table 4 



Major Strategies, Tactics, Events That Occurred During Phase 1 
/ Orientati/5n and Initial Training 



August, t976 



Octobar 



Oecombor 



Januar/, >97T 



Project Manaqoffl»nt ActWittftS 
Ma»wiger?anT Team M»#rjng$ — — ■ 



OfscipHn* stratagios iMdarship Taam moorings ' 



Tr3 1 n I nq Act I v < 1 1 <>5 

Tho prwcnool workshop 
(August 18-19, 1976) 



^•oKly faculfy fneotlngs <:ovotod ■ 
t'o discipllno straTogias 



TMchors ' class meetings with students- 



tFaojITy meetings Initial faculty 
cancel I e<l in ^ matting to davelopr 

Nov6«t>er and early phi losoofty of 



Oecafflber ) 



A dw I n I s tr ator - stu dan t 
class meeting 

* Student planning rocro established 



dl sci p I ine 



Adn I n i stretor-f acu Ity 
class fTBOtlng 



SPR funded state 



On-site <tf)anga facilitator's weekly meetings with teaming teams- 

PrlnclpftJ^'s meetings 
«ltn teacriing taa^ 



Olssefniq^tion Activities 



Princlpa I 's meet- 
ing with parents 



Principal's meetings with Board of Education - 



gvaiuatlon Activities 



SoC/LoU data 
cornet Ion * 



SoC/UoU data 
col lection 



Administrative Support- Activities 
Principal's discussions - 



witti tMCftiog team leader* 
and curriculum leaders 



Principal 's all day 
meeting-^itti teacning ' 
team leaders 



Prinipl^pal 's conferences with Individual teachers 



Principal's inter- 
views with faculty 
members 



Priaci pal's modeling of use of Reality Therapy- 
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Figure 1: Distribution, of Teachers' Concerns About Use of Discipline 

Strategig^.j 'Expressed in Percentiles, September 1976 (N = 42) 
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Figure 2: Distribution of Teachers' Concerns About Use of Discipline 
. Strategies, Expressed in Percentiles, January 1977 (N = 4,2) 
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^ Levels- of Use Data for Phase 1 

Levels of Use interviews were cgnducted with .'all members of' the junior 
high school faculty near the beginning and end of Phase I,; in September 19 
and again in January 1977. These two groups of interview^^-^<c<>vj^de insights 
into the 'actual behaviors of individual teachers in re^tion to use of Reality 
Therapy during the first' phase of the project. ^ 

In September 1976, a very lenient standard was used to classify teachers 
'.as u^sers (LoU III or above): if a teacher had held a class meeting, that 
teacher. was Classified as a user. Table 5 presents the LoU ratings for the 
group" at tliat time. Because the first class meetings tl?at were held were 
required, all junior high school teachers were considered user? in Se(3tfiflifeg>^ 
1976. As would be predicted, the majority of the subjects were at LoU III:, 
they were using the innovation Jn a very mechanical, uncertain way. General- 
^ ly, they were not clear about what steps should be taken next in using Reality 
TJierapy. Their planning ifo_r_us_e of the innovation was day-by-day at_best and, 
most 'often, moment-by-mdment Questions about management of the innovation 
were clearly uppermost in their minds. * 

Given the large number of, teachers at SoC's 1 and 2 and at LoU III, 

teachers who were unsure of what steps to take next or how' to take them, we 

would hypothesize that ,fhe most appropriate interventions during Ihis phase of 
» 

implementation would be those focusing on resolving the personal, inforn^ation- 
al , and management needs of teachers. A review of the interventions described 
in the preceding sec^on indicates that many of the. interventions did seem to 
be appropriate. They^ focused, on providing additional information about the 
innovation, on teachers* personal concerns, on improving mechanical use of 
various parts of Ihe innovation, and on techniques for using the eight steps 
of Real ity Jherapy and for^ conducting class .meetings. Weekly faculty rtieet- 
ings, the establishment of a school-wide communication s.tructure, the on-site 
change facilitator's meetings with teaching teams, and consultation with .indi- 
vidual faculty members and^^^Jie^pri ncipal * s modeling of the innovation were -all 
directed, to some extent, at the informational, personal, and management con- 
cerns of the faculty. What influence did these interventions have on the 
subjects* subsequent use of Reality Therapy? 

Table 6 presents the Leveies of ^ Use data for teachers at the junior high ' 
school^ in January 1977. At that tj^me, a different standard for what consti- 
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Table 5' 

Percent of Subjects at Each Level of Use, September 1976 (N = 42) 

Level of Use 0 I II III IVA IVB '■ V VI 

Percentages 0.0 0 74 17 7' 5 0 



_T.able & 

Percent of Subjects at Each Level of Use, January 1977 (N = 42) 

Level .of Use 0 I --11 III IVA IVB V VI 

.Percentages '7 0 0 43 41 5 2 0 



tuted use of the innovation (LoU III or above) was used. To" be classified a 
user, a teacher had to hold at' least two class meetings, ask students to make 
oral or written plans to change their behavior, follow-up with students to See ^ 
■that plans were carried out and when plans were not carried out, provide 
J students with opportunities to develop another plan before taking punitive 
action. . , • - 

In part, because different criteria for wha.t constitutes use of Reality 
Therapy, or "discipline strategies" (as the new /approach to discipline at the/^ 
junior high school came to be called) was 'used, there was much greater varia- 
-tion in LoU ratings in- January than there was initially in September. Tlie 
percentage ^pf-v^bjects who were using the innovation at LoU III dropped mark- 
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^edly (from 80 percent to 39 percent). Apparently, either experience with the 
innovation arid/or some of the interventions that occurred between September 
and January were effective in helping a number of teachers resolve some of ^ 
their personal concerrts and. management problems in relation to use of the in- 
novation. Even so, more than one-third of the faculty were still having dif- 
ficulty managing^ the innovation five months after it was, introduced. 

Despite the fact that several teachers could be classified as "routine 
users" in January 1977, management concerns persisted and, in fact,^ were high- 
er than any other concerns at this time in the implementation process. Tbe • 
ethnographic data and comments in LoLl interviews also revealed that several 
teachers found that -itywas difficult to ^use Reality Therapy with some stu- 
dents. Th-is raised^doubts in their minds about the ultimate vaJue of the in- 
novation (as reflected in tngher SoC 6. concerns in January). Other teachers 
were having difficulty finding time to. uti^]i2e Reality Therapy. Finally, a 
number of teacljers were uncertain of their role in handling discipline prob- 
lems in relation to the functions qf both "the office" and the Student^ Plan- 
ning Room. They continued to ask for information on how the office would . 
handle disciplinary referrals (SoC 1--Inf ormatianal concerns), and many of 
them said they were r^Juctant to send students to the office or to discuss 
discipline problems with the principal because her expectations for use of 
Reality Therapy were so high (SoC 2--Persohal concerns).^ 

Among the seven percent, who were rated nonusers. (LoU O-II) in January 
1977 (three..t6a'chers), twp ^expressed dislike of the 'innovation and simply were 
not using it. The other teacher spoke favorably about Reality Therapy, but 
for various reason^, primarily because she fel-t* her own strategies for dealing 
with discipline problems were working, she was not actually using it. 

There were at least two distinct groups of subjects rated at LoU IVA ' 
(Routine use) in January at' the end of Phase I. One ^roup had resolved their 
management problems and were using Rgality Thferapy without much .difficulty 
while still attempting to learn more about it. Another, somewhat smaller, 
group was rat?her skeptical and unenthusiastic about tbe innovation. This 
.._9rpui> .had settled into^^a JDijijji)al„pattem of use.-w4th which they-were-comfort- - 
^able. Their comments during the LoU interviews indicated they were giving no 
thought to changing that pattern.. This group,* along with some, of the non- 




users, vfes responsible for most|of the resistance and low Inorale that was evi; 
dent in the faculty about mid-November 1976, in the middlef of ^Phase !• 

Anal^ysis — Phase 1 , - • ^ 

Interventions Related to Administrative Support for Teach'ers' Use of the 
Innov ation 

- y 

Much of the literature on organizational change talks about t^e impor- - 
tante of "admiaistrati ve support" for succpsful implementation '(i .e, , Gross, 
Giacquinta, & Bernstein, 1971 i Berman & McLaughlin, 1975, 1976^ and -Zigarrai, ' 
1972), Clearly the piHncipal in this change effort valued the innovation and 
supported its; .use with students by conducting demonstration class- meetings, 
sharing her succeSsfCil experiences in using Reality Therapy With teachers, 
clarifying the procedures and steps involved in using the innovation, attend- 
ing team meetings, conferring with individual teachers and team leaders about' 
discipline problems, incprporating the use of Reality Therapy >as' a criterion 
in teacher evaluation, and, in general, promoting use of this new approach to 
discipline with teachers, the board of education, and with parents/ Her^ ac- 
tive stance and i nsi stence ^that Reality Therapy be used in the school was a 
key factor in fnfluencing teachers' use of the innov&tion during this first 
phase of the project. ' ' . * ' 

However, not *11 of the^pri nc^ pal ' s actions during this period had a pos- 
itive effect on implementation. For e.xample, t\\e principal came to ^believe 
(with the support of ^the^ ^change facilitators) that corporal punishment (paddl- 
ing), especially the extenf to which, it. had been use^'in the past at the jun- 
ior high sch^l, was not .compati ble with use of the Innovation. Therefore, 
shfe- and the assistant' principal stopped paddling students who were referred to 
the office for disci pliaary^ reasons. Instead^ they talked to students a^out 
the reasons for their behavior 'and asked them to make written or oral commit- 
ments to change that behavior. '. ' 

Neither^ she-nor the change facilitators anticipated the effect that 

changing' the way the office routinely handled disciplinary referrals would 
have on teachers. What happened was that some teachers panfckedi They hac^ 
never viewed Reality Therapy as a r^plaqement for paddling. In fact, they as- 

\ 
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sumed that they would be able to rely on padd]ing as" a last resort when Real- 
ity Therapy did not work. When Several faculty members became aware that stu- 
dents wer.e being sent back to class without havirfg'been paddled or punished in 
some way, they accused the office of not sup^i^fttng teachers. 

The issue is further complicated by the fact that teachers were not get- 
ting feedback on what the office'was doing wittLJlistipl ine referrals. "Hiey 
simply heard from' students that "nothing" .was being done; i.e., stude^s were 
not being paddled or sus[5ended, just "talked to." However, it is likely that 
even if feedback had been given,, many teachers wou^d not have-agreed with what 
the office was doingT^ Teachers' personal and ijianagement c'&nCerhs were so high 
during the first few months of the project lhat they would haye been unable to 
understand the long-rarVge impact of the office's actions on students. 

Sov what might have been done in addition to what was, done to help these 
.teachers who were critical of the innovation feel that the office w^s support- 
ing them? In the first place, early distussions between these teachers and 
the principal and assistant principal might have- helped reconcile conflicting 
expectations. They needed to talk about questions like: To what extent is 
paddling inconsistent with Reality TKerapy? Under what circumstances would 
paddling be acceptable,? How could ^the office feel reasonably sure- that teach- 
ers c^had tried to use Reality Therapy\with students befoVe students were sent 
to the office to be paddled? Alfhough^e way teachers ai{^ administrators 
might have answered these questions may not have been consistent with William 
Glasser's answers to these questions, the discussion jtself would have allowed 
these teachers to feel supported by the office, both sides would have felt 
they were working toward the same goals, and expectations fOr^when strategies 
other than Reality Therapy would be acceptable would have been .clarified. 

Secondly, the^change facilitators could have, worked with thgarincipal 
and assistant principal during tl\is phase of the projecj; to help them under- 
stand why a teacher might interpret the administration's use oV Reality TherS- 
py as a lack of support. It is understandablje that, for teachers who "were 
struggling to use Reality Therapy^, having students who were^'behavipr problems 
returned from the office to cl^^ss so quickly made it even more difficult for» 
these teachers to work through their problems with the approach. In this 
case, the change facilitators might have intervened with the prfnfcipal and 
assistant principal to help them see/that their own use of^ Real ity' Therapy may 
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not have helped teachers- resolve^ their -immediate prob-lems/concerns with, use of 
the innovation. It may have been more heyful to teachers who were learning 
how to use the innovation for the office to have kept some of the students out 
of class longer, especia-lly kn'owing, as the principal did, that Reality Thera- 
py would not work with all students. • - ' 

While some teachers criticized the off ice for not supporting' them when 
they sent students to the off ice-^rrn disc ipl intry reasons, other teachers per- 
ceived that their honest attempts t^^T&^rn how to use the innovation were not 
supported. Ethnographic datarfrerfi th^ f i>5St phase of the project show that 
the change^cil'itators .(Don and Jim) ancT the principal tended to focus on 
people who were criticallof the innovation (perhaps six to ei^t faculty mem- ■ 
bers out of a total of 42) in the first few months of the project. Their 
energy went into planning for dealing with the criticism^ these people voiced. 
They did not spend as much time thinking about how to positively reinf^Drce 
teachers who were trying to use the innovation. This emphasis on people who 
were critical was most evident in discipline strategies leadership teatnmeet- 
ings and in' the' change f af i 1 itators * weekly meetings with teaching teams where 
one or two' negative faculty members could monopolize a whole session. 

It is interestinq to consider why some faculty members rejected Reality 
Therapy so early.. in this first phase of the project. ' For some, it was prob- 
ably because of a different set of values about the need for punishment. For 
others, their rejection may have been because of the principal's outspoken 
suppcfrt and'Tnsistence that all teachers use this approach. Others'- who were 
critical may have felt comfortable wi^TTthe^r' own overall approach to disci- 
pline, felt that it waa effective and humane with a majority of students, an^^ 
therefore, ^had not defined discipline as a problem. 

Again, these observations raise some serious questions about the nature 
and complexity of administrative support required for the successful implemen- 
tation of change. For ;^ome teachers, perhapis further explofation of the as- 
sumptions and values of various approaches to discipline would have lessened 
their resistance. Or these same people might have been more interested if 
they had seen the effects of a positive- approach lo discipline in a school 
that had already 'implemented Reality Therapy. For others, a low<-keyed ap- 
proach on the part of the principal might have been facil itative. 
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For the third group of teachers who did not define discipline as a prob- 
leV the. principal may have needed to consider whether or not these teachers 
reaNy did^need to change t;heir approach to discipline if, in faQt, they were* 
already relating to students in a way that increased stsjdent responsibility. 
It may have been that the innovation was. not approrpiate for these teachers. 
That possibility raises some questions about the utility of needs assessments 
in planning innovative programs. 

Problems with Needs Assessments 

^ 

There are always problems with needs assessment in federaTchange pro- 
jects of this kind. Teachers are usually asked to respond to a questionnaire 
listing se^ral areas of need. Becaw^ there is a proposal to write, there is 
no time to probe what is fneant by the "need" that the majority of teachers 
choose more specifically. For exa^nple, consider the situation wherein teach- 
ers identify "discipline" as a need. Does this mean that teachers are dissat- 
isfied with their overall approach to discipline and would lil<e to learn sojie 
new techniques? Does it mean that they need to learn something about motivat- 
ing students' learning? Or, does ft mean that they want'assistance in dealing 
with a'few chronic discipline problems? Neither the outside change facilita- 
tors nor the principal in this project knew what teachers meant when th^ ^ 
indicated they had a "need in discipline." In fact, several teachers in this 
study could not even remember completing a needs assessment because there was 
sixteen-month break between the assessment and the initiation of the project. 

Further, once a need has been identified, a solution (which is an innova- 
tion or some form of a change to be implemented) is selected. . In many cases, 
the innovation selected is not obviously related to what people meant when 
they expressed a' need in a given area. Jn this case, teachers at the junior 
high school did not participate in the decision to select Reality Therapy as a 
solution to their expressed needs in the area of discipline; university facul-. 
ty members chose the innovation. This ^f act may have caused some teachers to 
be critical of the approach from the outset. ^ 

Establishing Criteria'for What Constitutes Use of the Innova^tion 

Finally, both the ethnographic and the quantitative- data in this study ^ 
pointed to the' need for the change'faci 1 itators to identify criteria for what 
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constituted use of the innovation at the 'beginning of the implementation ef- 
fort-. -Although the proposal stated that teachers. would be more humanistic to- 
ward stu^fents as a result 8f participating jn the project and although the' 
principal could state several objectives for the school's being involved in 
the project (there would be fewer suspensions and expulsions; fewer students 
would be serrt to the office; teachers would give students more responsibility, 
^etc), the change facilitators did not agree on criteria for ivhat individual 
teachers wou-ld actually be doing when they had implemented the new approach to 
discipline.** Moreover, the criteria ^were never written down during the first 
phase 6f the project, nor were they shared with the faculty. In fact, by mid- 
fall, the focus of the change effort had shifted away from the implementation 
. of a specific innovation. Reality Therapy, to a more general goal of helping 
teachers examine and modify the approaches to discipline they were already ^ 
using.. Noting signs of low rqorale and energy^ the change facilitatoVs and the 
principal felt th^increas ing pressure on teachers to adopt Reality Therapy 
would jeopardize the more general goal they ha(i of developing humane disci- ^ 
pline practices at the junior high school. By January, the term Reality Ther- 
apy was. not used arjji the change facilitators referred to their work with 
teachers as work on 'Hiscipline strategies." 

By suggesting that it would have been helpful if more explicit criteria 
for what constitutes use of the innovation had been stated at the beginning, 
we are not implying that those criteria would have remained constant. Since 
change is a process, it is likely that the criteria would have changed as 
teachers' concerns and use of the innovation changed. 

Clearly, it would have been .very difficult to reach agreement on criteria 
. for successful, or even minimal, use of the innovation at the beginning of the 
' project. The administrators at the school would have wanted to cite criteria 
• like "fewer students expeMed" and "fewer students sent to the office." Teach-, 
ers would have said*, "Of course, there are fewer. We are doing battle with 
them in our classrooms.^ We're lowering our standards and are putting up with 
more disruptive behavior." Still, the grappling and interchange over criteria 
for what constitutes use of the innovation might have tpeen productive. It 
.probably would have increased teacher ownership in the innovation. It might 
have provided the' principal and teachers with an opportunity to work out prob- 
lems they were having about what_ constitutes supiaort from the office in cases 
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of disciplinary referrals. The criteria themselves -would have also given the 
•change facilit^ors some -^nchmarks against whrch they could have assessed hovT 
well the implementation was going.. Furthermore, the discuss'ion wo«ld have 
given the prin^^l and the change facilitators a sense of teachers' perspec^^ 
tive on the project; and, subsequently, they might have been more comfortable 
with phasing in the requirements for full implementation of the innovation as 
teachers became^more effe<:tive in their yse of Reality Therapy and deve-loped 
concerns 'about thaMmpact of the innovation on students. 

.'In light of this analysis, what happened in the next phase of the proj- 
ect? The change facilitators' arid the principal's interventions in an interim 
period, from December 1976 until mid- January 1977, and in Phase II, from mid- 
January \311 until August 1977, are described in the two sections that follow. 
In addition, data from the SoCOuestionnaires and LoU interviews for the se- 
cond -phase' of the projeot^r^pireser^te ' - — — 



Interim Period: December 1976 - January 1977 

* 

Se'veral events happened in December and January of the first year of the 
project that affected the discipline strategies leadership team's overall game 
plan and strategies. The first resulted from af mix-up which occurred involv- 
ing teachers' grades for the psychology course they were taking -with the. on- 
site change facilitator on the topic of discijs/line strategies. Over the 
Christmas break, letters from the univerv^jjty president were sent to teachers 
tellirrg them they had_,received "incompletes" in -the course. When the^ princi- 
pal became aware of the extent ^chers were complaining to each other atDout 
the situation, the discipline strategies leadership team met and decided that 
teachers would contract for a grade for the course as soon as school started 
again'^in January. The grade would be filed with the university, and the in- 
completes would be re*moved from the teachers* records. The contract required 
teachers to: (1) read two texts--Glasser *s Reality Thgr^^py and a book' on in- 
terpersonal communication,, (2) tape two interactions with students, (3) tape a 
class meeting, (4) attend weekjy team meetings with the on-site/-eKange facili-- 
tator, and (5) prepare a written. case^ study which would include a plan for ^ ' 
working with -a prbblem student. ' >x . ^ . 
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The second event that affected implementation was that a number of days - 
of sciiool were cao^lled in early January because of bad weather. As a 
result, plans to have the faculty work on a "philosophy of discipline" for the 
school during weekly faculty meetings were disrupted. Also, to avoid losing 
additional days of school and because they knew that teachers at least could 
get into school even if students could not, the local school board decided 
that the inservice days that were built into the. calendar year for February 
would be held a month earlier than had been planned. Later class meetings 
scheduled for January were cancelled because so much instructional time had 
been lost due to the bad weather. 

These two events, the incompletes teachers received and the bad weather 
that occurred in January, among other things, caused the change facilitators 
and th6 principal to rethink the (direction they were taking to implement a new 
approach to discipline in the junior high school. The major strategies and ^ 
tactics the, change facilitators and the principal initiated in the second . ^ 
phase of the project are described in:,the section that follows. 



PHASE 2: pEORIENTING DIRECTIONS AND CONTINUED TRAINING, 
JANUARY 1977 - AUGUST 1977 

Major Strategi^es and Tactics 

^ Training 

Faculty meetings to develop a philosophy of discipline . In the December 
15, 1976, faculty meeting, a, new process to reach consensus on a philosophy of 
discipline was proposed by the discipline strategies leadership team (Don, 
. Jim, and Marge). This proposal was generated in response to the princi^Dal's 
interviews with individual faculty members in late November and early Decem- 
ber. The new'process was initi^ited in early January. Teachers were divided 
into groups of four pr five, each with an elated spokesfferson. The spokes- ^ 
person from the eight or nine groups constituted a negotiating team that was 
charged with working out agreements on a school-wide philosophy of discipline. 
Once consensus about a philosophy of discipline was reached, th^ change facil- 
itators and the principa4 planned' to have teachers assess what they were zurf^ 
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rently doing in relation to the philosophy of discipline they had adopted. 
Teachers %vould thenibe asked to work|ffut plans for how the philosophy could be 
implemented in the school and in individual teaching teams, if current prac- 
tices were not in line. 

Only one or two faculty meetings were held in January, because the board 
of education announced that all after-school meetings would be cancelled due 
to an energy crisis precipated by the bad weather that had immobilized the 
^rea earlier in the month. A month later, on February 23, 1977, faculty meet- 
ings and work on the philosophy of discipline resumed. At the February. 23rd 
faculty meeting, the principal emphasized that inconsistency among faculty 
members in the way they approached discipline was a" major problem at the jun~ 
ior high school. Because a numtJ&i^, of faculty members Kid complained about how 
tedious the meetings on the philosophy of discipline were, the principal also 
.told the faculty that she hoped that they would agree to a school-wide philo- 
sophy of discipline within the next two weeks. 

By March 2nd, the negotiators identified six components of a statement of 
philosophy that ttiey could agree to. Despite rumors in the school that at 
least one negotiator was not going to accept anything that .was proposed, the 
negotiators 4iammered. ^ay at the exact wording of the six components during 
the March 2nd meeting. At the end of the meeting, the principal suggested 
that somebody outside of the school draft the six components into a statement 
that the faculty as a whole could examine before the next faculty meeting. A 
professor of educational psychology at the university was asked to undertake • 
this task. Before the task was turned over to him, each faculty member in the 
junior high school was asked to react to all, six components of the propos^ 
philosophy and raise any objections they might harbor. 

• On March 9th, faculty members /were to react to a draft of a statement of 
philosophy for the school that incorporated the six components identified by 
the negotiators. The statement also incorporated mariy of the concepts of Re- 
al ity Therapy. On March 16th, the faculty' voted to adopt the final version of 
the philosophy statement. At the time, ^several faculty members said that be- 
cause of peer pressure they feVt they were forced to sign it just to "get it 
over with." 

After several weeks, during wh'ich time weekly faculty meetings were can- 
celled or the faculty met by curriculum areas, the principal' asked one of the 
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team leaders to chair a faculty meeting. At this time, members were asked to 
begin talking about plans for implementing the adopted philosophy of di^ci- ^ 
pline. During a faculty meeting in late spring, the faculty agreed to meet by 
teams over the summer to work on plans to implement the new philosophy of dis- 
cipline. 

Inservice days in January . Because of snow storms, the inservice days 
that were originally scheduled for February were held in January. The time 
was ased to have teachers assess the progress they were making in use of the 
-new approach to discipline and to continue working on reaching consensus about 
a philosophy of discipline. The assistant principal ran the meetings in the 
absence of the principal who was at a m^na^^ent training conference in 
Toronto. ff 

The on-site change facilitator's tfeekly meetings with teaching teams 
during planning periods . Several ofN?fte on-site change facilitator's meetings 
with teaching tear^s in January were cancelled because of both bad weather and 
project evaluation activities the teachers were involved in. The first meet- 
ings of the second semester were actually held in early February. At that 
time, the change facilitator explained the university course requirements he 
had worked out over th;e Christmas break to cover their work in the psychology 
course on 'discipl ine strategies they were taking. He also told the teams th^t 
his meetings with thejiLXiver the next two months would focus on the development 
of interpersonal relationship skills. 

In the meetings that followed over the next few weeks, the change facili- 
tator focused particularly^on'the types of comments teachers make in interact- 
ing with students and the effects these comments have on students. At times,^ 
he worked with teachers on specific problems'^ they were having jwith particular 
students in their classes. Often, teachers were asked* to work on some activ- 
ities between team meetings, but rarely were these activities discussed at the 
meetings. 

. Later in the semester, when teachers began to read ^ book on interper- 
sonal communication, the change facilitator showed a series of videotapes' he 
had made of role-playing incidents from the book. Unfortunately, the techni- 
cal quality of many of ' the viti^o tapes was poor, and they were difficult to 
hear. In addition, mapy of the tapes demonstrated interpersonal communication 
skills among adults; none of them showed the trainer interacting with junior 
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'high school students. -^In mid-April, weekly. team meetings were again cancelled 
for two weeks because of spring break and UTR&O data collection. 

Tapes of teachers' conferences with students . As par^t, of the require- 
ments for the psychology course they wer^taking^ teachers taped two inter- 
actioas with students and made one tape of a class meeting. The change facil- 
itator, Jim, then met with each teacher to listen to the tapes, emphasizing 
the positive aspects of what the teacher ^was doing and making suggestions 
about how the teacher could have responded differently in some situations. 

.A number of teachers reacted very favorably to these individu*al confer- 
ences with the on-site change facilitator. Most of them felt that his ^.sugges- 
tions improved their us^ of Reality Therapy. One teacher s^ that Jim had 
pointed out that, "When' you are working with individual students^ it's impor- 
' tant to tell them what you expect of them and that you describe the role that 
you, as the teacher, want to play in^.lation to 'them." The teachisr went on 
to say that Jim had helped her recognize some of her own patterns in responjj- 
ing to students and that, as a result of listening to her tape, had suggested 
another way of intervening with two students who were always clashing. Anr 
other teacher said, "I 'became aware of how I tend to giveVids excuses for 
acting in certain .ways, when it might be more appropriate to let the kid talk 
about why he did something." 

Glasser workshops .<> Ouring-the first and second phase of the project, a 
number of teachers were sent to workshops conducted by Wi 1 liam ^llasser him- 
self. The first woTl<Thop was held oji December 8.-9, 1976^ during the first 
phase of the project; the second on March' 19-20, 1977, during the second phase 
of the project. These workshops reinforced teachers' efforts at using Reality 
Therapy and helped them see .that the school was further along than generally 
thought in implerfient ing, th£ new approach to discipline. In some teaching 
teams, teachers who attended the workshc^ps informally shared their impressions 
with other team members, which also helped these people feel good about their 
progress.' . : . * , 

Summer, team meetings and courses . Over the summer. Teacher Corps sup- 
plied funds to pay teachers to meet to talk about implementing the newly- 
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adopted philosophy of discipline in their om teams. 14 some teams met as\ 
many as five* times; others met once. Each team was given form on which t\ 
record the ^esults of tjieir discu^ss ions . The principal had intended to use 
the teams' plans for implementing the adopted philosophy of discipline as the 
basis for further school-wide planning during the pre-school workshop at the 
end of the summer. Unfortunately, the assigned task was never really clari- 
fied, and so the results were not thaT^ useful. 

As part of the*- Teacher Corps Project, three universit)^ courses were also 
offered to teachers during the summer, between the first and second years of 
the project. Two psychology courses aYid a course on research methods were 
offered. About 'one-half of the faculty registered for* these courses. Their 
J:uition was paid by the project. > • 

The Management of the Project 

The management team . The management team'continued to meet during the 
second phase^ of the project. At the request of the project director,- the 
principal appointed two teachers to the management team in January. During 
this phase, members of ^ the management team also attended workshops on the 
topics of "Leaderships and "Institutional Change. 'i; 

Dyring this phase of the project, the management team became mora involv- 
ed in. decision-making, although not in decision-making specifically related- to 
discipline strategies. For example, an all-day meeting of ihe management team, 
was'held on February 18, 1977, for the purpose of discussing its functiorv and 
.the need to coordinate the requirements and demands 'of the various components 
of the project on teachers. At the all-day meeting, members of the management 
team agreed that cbmmunicati;ort between the leadership teams of the vartous 
components and the management team was 'a problem. As a result of the ^fl-day 
meeting, the management ieam spelled out the responsibil ities' of leadership 



The principal, after reading an early draft of this case study, 
said that the basic strategy of the second year of the project v/as to focus on 
teaching teams as the unit of change* By adopting fhis strategy and by reas- 
signing some faculty members to-new teaching teams; she hoped, to "divide and 
conquer" faculty members who were resistant and critical of the new approach 
to discipline* 
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teams and the conditions under which leadership teams needed to' inform the 
management team of the decisions they made. 

Later, one of the t.ime consuming tasks of the management teapi during this 
phase of the project was planning ^for a visit from the National Director of 
Teacher Cprps, Bill Smith, on March 31, 1977. Earlier ia the year. Dr. Smith 
had been invited to visit the project and the college by the dean of education 
at the university. During his visit, Smith met with the project director and 
the discipline strategies leadership team to talk about the d.iscipline strate- 
gies component of the project. He^also sat in on an administrator-student 
class meeting and on one of the on-site change faci Vitator's meetings with a 
teaching team. Over lunch, he met with the entire management t6«am, several 
me'cJia representatives, local school boefrd members, and administrators from the 
public school system and the university. He spoke favorably about the proj- 
ect. One of the most interesting benefits of the visit was that it caused the 
principal and the change faci 1 itators to focus on the positive aspects of the 
project at a time when the* d iscipl ine strategies component of the project«,was 
bogged down in discussions of a philosophy of discipline. 

Smith*s visit was rep6Hed in the newspapers and on the radio over the 
weekend. Subsequently', a radio station asked the principal if ttie station 
could do a series of programs on the new approach .to discipline that was b^ing 
implemented at the junior high, school. 

During this phase of the project, the management team also had to deal 
with a number of staffing problem^. DoQ, tl]e university faculty member with 
responsibility for -the discipline strategies component of the project, was 
asked by his department to write' two other major propos^als for federal 'funding 
which took away from the time he could spend on the project. The project 
director (Ted) and assistant project director (Susan),- as well as the univer- 
sity faculty member who worked most directly with the research project 
(Harold), also had less and less tirrje to spend at the junior high school as 
other components , of the project got started and became more time demanding. 
Over the summer between the first arid second years ^f the project, the college 
of educ'ation at the university was J^eorganized; and, as a result of the reor- 
ganization, the Teacher torps Project was affiliated with another division in 
the college. One consequence was that even more of the project director's, 
time was siphoned off. University representatives to the management team also 
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became less involved in decision-making as it became increasingly difficult to 
influence the development of the discipline strategies component of the proj- 
ect which was now being managed, -for the most part, by the discipline strate- 
gies leadership team, . * . ' . 

Other events occurred near the end of the school year which concerned the 
management team and affected implementation of the innovation during the se- 
cond year of the project. In early March' the on-site change facilitator (Jim) 
began saying he might leave the project; he resigned in May. In mid-July, • the 
project director, who consulted witjh many members of the management team, an- 
nounced that two part-time unlversi'ty professors had been selected to work as 
on-site change facilitators for the second year of the project in place of Jim 
who had wirked full-time at the junior high school during the^first year of 
the project. They would each spend two days a week at the school working with 
teachers on Reality Therapy, meeting with the principal to plan Wednesday fa- 
culty meetings, and meeting with teachers la^heir teams during planning meet- 
ings. Neither had had junior high school teaching experience br^ training in. 
Reality Therapy. 

Disseijii nation* . . ' 

■ c 

Two orientation sessions for pcirents on the concepts of Reality Therapy 
were held in April 1977 during the second phase of the project. The princi- 
pal, as^well, continued to infoi^ the board of education about the prpject^s 
progress.^ At a board meeting in March,, she reported that as of March IT, • 
1977, there had been only 40 suspens ions/explusions in comparison with 57'sus- 
pensions/expulsioiis during the 1975-76 school year. Further, only 120 .days of 
school had been lost as compared with 258 days during the preceeding school 
year. Because some expulsions are automatically required by board poti^--for 
example, for possession of drugs, theft, or chronic truancy--the drop in the 
number of suspensions/expulsions was significant. At the end of the school 
year, a report on disciplinary actions at the junior high schop'l was also pre- 
sented to the board. By June 1*977, 53 students had been suspended and eight 
expelled as compared with 90 suspensions and nine' expulsions during the pre- 
vious year. 

During the summer between the first and second years of the project, the 
principal, assistant principal, project director, and on-site change facili- 

-* 
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tator, the university faculty member with pf'imary responsibility for the dis- 
cipline strateg^s component of the project, several other management team 
members, and two teachers attended the National Teacher Corps meeting in 
Washington, D. C. At that meeting, they made one pr^entation on reading and 
one on discipline strategies. The objectives of the discipline strategies 
component of the project they outlined were: (1) to define discipline through 
group conse/isus; (2) to use a problem-solving approach with students to help 
them take^more responsibility for their own behavior; and (3) to establish a"" 
student-teacher-administrator communication structure organized around class 
meetings. This statement of objectives represented another subtle shift in 
the way the change facilitators and the principal described the innovation 
they were implementing, in that they never referred to the innovation as Real- 
ity Therapy. 

Administrative Support and Modeling of the Use of Reality Therapy 

The principal continued to support and promote teachers' use of Reality 
Therapy during the second phase of the project. School-wide class meetii^s 
were held on February 8, 1977. On February 9, student representatives met 
with the principal anH. assistant principal to develop a revised student gum 
and candy rule based on the suggestions that had come from class meetings the 
day before. Later that day in a meeting with the principal , faculty represen- 
tatives agreed to go along with the new rule. 

p,uring this phase, the principal also conferred with teachers and team 
leaders about their problems with discipline, and,--4ji some case^, worked di- 
retrtlyrwith studentjs who were chronically disruptij^e. \The principal also used 
evaluation conferences with .teachers to reinforce teachers' .use of Reality 
Therapy, She added some of, the .skills involved in its use to the district's 
form for teacher evaluation. Finally, the principal encouraged team leaders 
to sup^port Reality Therapy .and to share their positive experiences 'in using it 
with other teachers. What probably happened less frequently during this phase 
of the project were, informal interactions, between some teachers and the prin- 
cipal.' Some of the teachers complained that they felt cut off from the tirin- 
clpal because of her involvement irt the* project and the time she had to devote 
to meet i'ngS . . - ' '* 4 . 
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The Student Planning Room continued to operate as an Jtlternative to sus- 
pension/expulsion during the second pha.se of the project with state special 
education funding. A full-time staff member was hired- and assigpeS' to the 
room in January.. Procedures for providing teachers with feedback on what hap- 
pened to a -student who was sent to SPR were improved, and the woman who staff- 
ed the room was able Yo\i'(f-n much better job of following up with students 
from the SPR when they returned to class. ,Her con«isten-t follow-up provided 
teachers wi^th an important model.- ^ . * ^ ^ 

However, by March it was kno^^that declining student enrollments in the 
district would cause staff cuts" at tfhe junior high school. The woman who had 
been hired for the Student Planning ^om in January had the shortest tenure 
and was one of the persons who was cSt. A regular faculty member was assigned 
responsibility for the SPR for the next school year.- 

Although the assistant principal was not a part of either the management 
team or the discipline strategies leadership team, he became more involved in 
promoting use of Reality Therapy during the second phase 'of the project. Tra- 
ditionally, the assistant principal had. always worked wit,h more of the stu- 
'dents who were referred to the office for disciplinary reasons than did the 
principal. In the pafvt, he had frequently paddled and suspended students. 
But, the new approach to discipline seemed to fit his style. He liked talking 
to students and hearing their side of the story. As tte assistant principal 
became m6re comfortable with using Reality Therapy, he became more critical of 
the re^ons teachers had for sending students to th.e office. On a number of " 
occasions, he criticized how teachers handled problems in their classrooms, ^ 
and he often ignored teachers' suggestions 'aboutfdiscipl inary measures for 
students who were sent to the off ice._ He expected teachers to talk with stu- 
dents before referring them to the office, and he expected them to use Reality 
Therapy. Because they felt criticized bythe assistant principal-, many teach- 
ers avoided .sending students to. the office," and they complained to the princi- 
pal about "a lack *of support in the office." 

1 . 

/ 

Evaluation 

The on-site change facilitator's doctoral dissertation . On two occasions 
during this phase of the project,' the on-site change facilitator (Jim) col- 
lected data from students for ^his doctoral dissertation. In January, and 
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again in April, a random sample of students from each team were asked to com- 
plete two or three self-conqept arid discipline-related attitudinal instru- 
ments. Teach^j:>s were also asked to complete an^- t^avioral jrating form about 
students who had participated in the study and an instl^ument a^ing for their 
attitudes toward thr^e -topics : Real ity ^Therapy, school discipline, and inno- 
vative programs. Although the dissertation concluded that trie project was 
having an impact' on students, ohl^*"a few of the people affiliated wfth this 
project readHhe dissertation. Consequently, it had little, If any, influence 
on subsequent p.lanning or evaluation. 

Indicators of use. of the innovation. There are a number of indicators 

— -» — 

that po'int to teachers' on^ing use of ^Reality Therapy duriag this pha^e 6f 
the project, the statistics on the j^educed number of suspensions, expulsions, 
and days lost that were cited earlier are one indicator. Teachers also rd^ 
ported they were using Reality Therapy";i^5 - _ ^ 

^ In on^ team when a'teacher sent a student to the team l?ader for disci- 
plining, there , was an automatic ijieeting between the team leader, teacher, 
^ : and student after school the day after the incident occurr:ed. Dliring 

\tliis (neet'ingvtne eight steps^of Reality Therapy were followed and stu- 
r * ^ dents were asked to make a commitrrtent/plcin to change their behavior. 

In^Qther ^classrooms, teachers had written commitments from students to 
^^Yi -tti^at-"' they were using Reality Therapy. 

Some t^.acher^ pointecf to^.jy*&^cfe3 that students would have a chance to 
""talf^^put wli^f they had flone bejFore 'being punished as one indicator that 
Real ity 'fh.erapyWas/ij.elqg us^cl the' sphool . They also said that there 
was a lot less (^|^dli^ in the scheoVthis year than in previous years, 
thi? observation' wS$j^«cO*tTfirmM by. teachers' who reported that there were 
more teach'er-studer± cQjnfgreHlees held this year than in previous(Vears. , 



One teacher reported tirat s^ef.wasrf't: shouting all the time this year be- 
cause she was using Real U-y^Thenap it was working!! 

On? of the guidance ctfunseloV'st^ainted to fewer personal' confrontations 
between students and te^chers^'as an indicator of' use of Rgality Therapy 
in the school. "Instead of a' ch-t-^^being disciplined in front of a whole 
class," the counselor said'> "a tSactier would be more likely to talk to 



^^These quotations are taken^r^om interviews with teachers neprorted 
on in the ethnographic protocols. , ^ ^ ' 
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the student in the hall jDr to arrange to meet the student later to 
find out what they l^ad done and why they had done^it." 

One teacher said that teachers who paddled were not getting the attention 
or support they use_d to gef from other teachers in the past. 

- Another teacher said it was 'evident teachers^i^ere really attempting to 
use Reality Therapy when' you looked at the backlog of incident$ they' have 
to. supply the off^ice when a student is sent to the board of education for 
an explusion hearing. "More often than not," this teacher said, "they 
can, cite-the exact dates. of incidents and the actions they took--talking 
to the student, a parept conference, a written or oral plan, SPR . . . 

/ ^ s 

The major actions and events that influenced teachers' use' of Reality 
Therapy during the second pha§e of the project are summari^fed on the time line 
shown in Table 7. The quantitative data collected by the UTR&D Center for 
Teacher Education in April 1977, on concerns and levels of use, further indi- 
cates the extent to which teachers were using Reality Therapy on the school. 
These data are reported in the section that follows. 

Stages of Concern Data for Phase 2 

Stages of Concern Questionnaires were administered to teachers'in April 
1977.. Figure 3 surmiarizes these data. 

In April 1977, concerns at all seven stages are somewhat Tess intense 
than they were in January 1977; however, management concerns (SoC 3) are still 
relatively high. Stage 4, 5, and 6 concerns which are generally related to 
corTcerns about the impact of the innovation. on students, are slightly higl^er ^ 
than they were in January, but still relatively low. LoU da"^ confirm the 
fc(ct that a significant number of teachers were making changes in their use of 
the innovation to increase imp*act on students. 

Levels of Use Da^a for Phase 2 

. The third round of LoU interviews was conducted in mid-April 1977. The 
data from those interviews are show.n in Table 8..^ These data indicate that 
'some important changes occurred from January to A|^ril, 1977, in teachers' use 
of Reality Ther^y. Perhaps the most impressive feature in the data is that 
24 percent of theN^eachers were rated at Levels IVB, V, and VI. Individuals 
at these levels are doing more than using the innovation in a r.outine way: 
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I Major Strategies, Tactics, Events That Occurred During Phase 2 — 
Reorienting Directions and Continued Training \ 



jAnudry, -1977 feoruary 



\ 



Aprl I 



August 



faculty "Mtlng - 
to i3«v«loc> a 
pnl lotoohy of 



January 
<orK$noo» — 



in»arvlo9 ^ 



Pr»l losoohy of 
dtscip line 



0«-»ir« cnang« fad I irator'j - 



Sr 



On-slr« cnanga facilitator critiques twcrisrs' 
tap«s of ooof«r*no*s «itr> sru(}«nt3 

2nd Gl«ss«r Workshop 



SumMr tMcnlng tMn nMtlngs - 
~ Smomr univsr^itY ooors«» ~^ 



I Prot»ct s«anaT»wot ActUttl»i 



Han4<j«««nt — 
t«4sm tMMtin^s 



AU 'jay -nanagaiiMnt tMn mMtlngs - 



SIM SMitft's vIsiT 
"Q^cOKn* 5trat»gJ#4 J«a<j«rsri Ip rMa H»«tlngs 



Oi ss<<mnat4oft *ctiv>t>as 



Rtporr to 6oord 
of Education « 



Parent or! ant*- 
tlon SMslons 



Raport to 6oar(j 
of Education 



AgmlnlstratI va Support Actlvttlas * 

Principal*! csnfarancas «itri taacriars and ta^n laadars - 

Principal usa« Raollty 
Tharapy as a criterion 
for taacriar avatuation 

Scnooi-rfida 
class nMtlngs 

SPR oc«rat«s «ith fuii-tlnia staff 



Evaluation Actlvltlas 



Studant v^aluation 
data ooilactlcin 



$oC/loU data 
coliacTioh • 



Studant evaluation 
data coMacrlon 



ScC/loO data 
coi lactlon 
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Figure 3: Distribution of Teachers' Concern^ About Use of Discipline 
Strategies Expressed in Percentiles, April 1977 (n = 42) 
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Table 8 

. Percent of Subj&cts'at Each Level of Use. Apfil 1977 (N = 42) 

Level of Use 0; I ■ II UI IVA IVB 'V VI 

•Percentages * 12 2 0 21 36 [l4 12 2 



they are engaged in^^^forts to use it in ways that would increase the benefits 
to students. Most of these^ teachers had been at LoU IVA* in January. 

Presently, there is no way to establish, with certainty^ cause and effect 
relationships between Jntervent ions and LoU, but some of the interventions 
that were reported in the ethnographic data may have influenced the upward 
movement in LoU. For example: 

A number of teachers who attended the Glasser workshops in^Atlanta^ 
were surprised and impressed to learn they were doing better in th^-ir use 
of Reality Therapy than they had tt^ught. Thi^^appeared ta heighten 
their spirits ancj increase their motivation. These workshops also pro- 
vided teachers with new ideas on how to 'Use the innovation. Some of 
these teachers returned to the junior high school and used these ideas iji 
colTaborative activities with coTTeagues to increase the impact of the 
innovation on students (LoU V behavior). ^ 

Secondly,' the ori-sit& change facilitator (Jim) focused more on individual 
- students and ways« of us'ing Reality Therapy with these 'students in his , 
meetings with teachirfg teams du.ring this phase of the, project. • These 
ideas ware reinforced in his di.scussions ''of individual teachers' tapes of 
student conferences. 

During this^phase, there was also more emphasis on weekly team meetings 
than on week'ly faculty meetings as a major strategy to help teachers use 
Reality Therapy '(or thetr own version of it) with students. This switch 
^ inemphasis provided greater opportunity for collaborative efforts" among 
smaTl groups* of teachers who regularly worked together. ^ * 
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Another aspect of the data that is worth pointing but is that there is- 
also a noticeable drop in the number of teachers , at LoU III— from 39 percent 
in January to 20 percent in April. More experience with the innovation may 
have reduced some of the difficulties teachers had experienced in just using 
the innoyation--problems with time, "record-keeping, and follow-up, etc. Some 
of the change facilitator's interventions may also have helped resolve some of 
the management problems teachers had encountered. As teachers worked in small 
groups on developing a school-wide philosophy of discipline, there was more 
opportun'ity for sharing problems (and successes) they ^ad had in using. the in- 
novation with students. This sharing may have provided teachers with some 
' answers to their management pr6blems. It, at least, provided them' with some . 
collegial support. The on-s ite °f acil itater 's work with individual teachers on. 
their tapes of student conferences and with small groups of teachers on the 
development of interpersonal relationship skills may have also contributed to 
a decrease in the number of management problems teachers reported having with 
■the innovation. 

e 

Th« most disturbing feature of the LoU data for April 1977 is the iri- 
-creasiog number of teachers who are rated as nonusers .16 an innovation 
is ^eing implemented, it would generally be expected that the number, of non- 
user's would decrease, not increase. However, by April 1977, 33 percent of the 

^ total number of teachers at the junior high school were classified as non- 
user&s. Joining the_,nonuser ^roup (identified in January) were some teachers 
who were previously LoU Ill's (mechanical users)'. Apparently, these people 

^ did not find solutions to problems they had experienced fn using the innova- 
tion with students. In their April LoU interviews, approximately one-half of 
the nonuser group said that they -disliked Reality Therapy as an approach to 
discipline and that they did riot wish to use it. They felt discipline was 
basically a matter of students obeying rules set out by teachers. The inter- 



16 • * ' ^ 

This is partially explained by the fact"^at t-he criterion for' 

use/nonuse was more explicit at this measurement/ period than it had .been ear- 
lier although, as the principal pointed out afiTer reading an early draft of 
this case study, the person who set the ^Hteria did not , understand what was 
happening at the school. In other words, the school was moving away from im- 
plementing Glasser's model to decid-ing what their own philosophy of discipline 
was. . 
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ventions that occurred during this phase seemed to have little or no positive 
influence on these nonusers* In fact, the prolonged effort, of the faculty to 
develop their own "philosophy of discipline" was sfeen by some as a confirma- 
tion of their contention that Reality Therapy would Viot work in" their school. 

Analysis Phase 2 

Interventions That Supported Teachers' Use of Reality Tberapy 

Teachers reported in LoU interviews and interviews with the ethnographer 
that a number of interventions by the on-site change facilitator and the prin- 
cipal during this phase of the project positively iafluenced their use of 
Reality Therapy. , For the most part, teachers liked their weekly team meetings 
with the on-site change facilitator* It wasn't that the content of the ses- 
sions was that helpful; what was important was the support teachers felt from 
the facilitator and from each other. The meetings also gave teachers an op- 
portunity to explore mutual strategies for working with a particular student. 
Teachers also reported that their individual meetings with the on-site change 
facilitator to discus: to the tapes they had made of class meetings and stu- 
dent conferences were belpf.ul. Jim was particularly effective in one-on-one 
interactions. His suggestions made sense. ' Teachers could see that the tone 
and outcomes of a conference with a student would be different if they fol- 
lowed his advice. Finally, teachers reported that the meetings they held over 
^the summer gave their teaching, teams an oppoirtunity to work out procedures for 
handling discipline problems in the halls and lunchroom — places where, accord- 
ing to teachers, there were a number of problems during the first year of the 
project vbecause no one knew "who should be doing wh^t" in those situations."" 
During this phase of the project, >teachers and team leaders also became 
more involved in management-team and discipline-strategies-leadership-team 
decision-making.^ At the principal's initiative, one of the team leaders even 
took a visible role in chairing two of the faculty meetings late in this phase 
of the project when teachers were discussing school-wide implementation of the 
philosophy of discipline they had adopted. 

Finally, during this phase, as teachers became more comfortable with the 
innovation and some of them began to modify the ways in which they used it, 
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teachers began to influence each other's use of Reality Therapy more and more. 
Some things 'the change. faci 1 itators stopped doing and some things teachers 
started doing encouraged this peer influence. In the first place, the change 
facilitators and the principal focused less on the teachers who were critical 
of the innovation in this phase of the project. Also, the principal beganUo 
use her individual .conferences with teachers to influence teachers who were 
negative. At the same time, this small group of teachers got less attention 
in' faculty meetings because of the process that was used to reach consensus on 

«a philosophy of discipline. The process allowed teachers who were positive 
toward th.e innovation to speak out arrd see that others were also positive. 

The focus of the on-site change facilitator's weekly meetings witt^each- 
ing teams also changed during this phase of the project. There was less focus 
on skills related to discipline and more of an emphasis on interpersonal rela- 
t;ionship skills. The communication skiUs helped teachers use Reality Ther- 
apy, but they did not force them to examine their beliefs about punishment and 
student responsibility as many of the activities "during earlier meetings had. 

^Consequently, the sessions were less threatening; more teachers ^rticipated; 
and a I'ew teachers were not able to dominate discussions. 

The principal al<^o actively encouraged team leaders to share their posi- 
tive experiences in using Reality Tjierapy with other teachers on their teams. 
Workshops. with Will iam^TSlasser, because they were held in another state^ gave 
teachers lots of tiitie to talk about the content of the workshops and disci- 
' pline strategies in general in the car on the way to the workshop .and back. 
When the teachers returned, other teachers were curious; and in >many teams, 
the teachers who had attended a workshop reported on what they had learned. 
The sharing that occurred' because one teacher saw how Reality Therapy could 
work with a particular kind of student in a particular situation influen;:ed 
other teachers' use of the innovation. Finally, as a result of participating 
in these workshops and interacting with teachers from other schools, a number 
of teachers at the junior high school realized that their school wa$ ^ijrther 
along than they had believed *in implementing a new approach to discipline. 

Unsolved Problems 

. Not everything that occurred during the second phase of the project posi- 
tively influenced use of the innovation in the school. Reaching consensus 
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about a philosophy of dfscipline was tedious. Many faculty members felt it 
was a waste of time because "the administration hadi already decided that the 
innovation wou-ld be used. The language of the final version of the philoso- 
phy /^al though^ it encompassed some of the concepts of Reality Therapy, probably 
led to further mutation .of the original innovation. Also, because the state- 
ment was written by an Outsider who had not participated in the faculty's dis- 
cussions, it did not corrtain the e^act phrases the nego^ators had agreed to. 
Consequently, many faculty members did not see it as their statement of philo- 
sophy. At the time the philosophy was adopted, agreement for agreement's sake 
seemed to be more im^portant than the resolution of differences. Later, be- 
cause differences were not resolved, some teaching teams vfould never develop 
plans to implement the philosophy the faculty had adopted. ' / 

Finally, some of the, problems that emerged in the first months remained 
unsolved during the second phase of the project. Some teachers stil^ com- 
plained^that they did- not know how the office was handling discipline refer- ^ 
rals. They perceived that the role of the office in supporting the use of 
Reality Therapy and the role of the off ice* in supporting teachers who brought 
discipline problems to the office were often in conflict. To further compli- 
cate th^is very uneasy relationship between teachers and the office, a rflimber 
of teachers voiced strong complaints during this phase of the project about 
the way the assistant principal seemed to side with students, criticize their 
approach^ to discipline, and ignore their suggestions for how problems should 
be handled. On the one hand, it might seem that the teachers* dislike of the 
assistant principal's style would force them to handle more of their .own dis- 
cipline problqm^, which would be a positive influence on use of Reality Ther- 
apy in the schooV. In reality, this situation meant that teachers felt unsup- 

■ ' ' . » 
ported. Because a few troublemakers, who would normally have been sent to the 

office, were st i 1 1 , in ^cl ass, these classes were chaotic. In addition, many 
teachers still felt^ that it took too much time to use Reality Therapy, -and, 
so, their resentment toward the office's aelvocacy for the innovation grew 
instead of lessening during this phase of the project. 

Given this situation*, the principal and the change facilitators might 
well have looked at the UTR&D data from April and at the criticisms teachers 
were voicing and asked: 
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1. What can be done to reach the nonusers and help them become 
users? 

2. What more can and should be done to assist teachers who -remain at' LoU 
^ III so that they, too, do not become nonusers? 

3. How can teachers at LpU IVB, V, and VI be assisted and supported so 
they wi 11 ^continue their high level of use of the innovation? 

4. Should something special be done to encourage the large group of 

. ' teachers at LoU IVA to move them to higher use leve^ls, where the * 
focus is on the impact of the innovation on students? 

5. How can the assistant principal be supported in his use of the inno- 
vation and encouraged to help teachers use Reality Therapy at their 
own Level of Use? ^ 

The section that follows describes the interventions that were actually em- ' 
ployed by the change facilitators and the principal during Phase 3 of the 
project. ' ^ ' • 

0 . / ' 



PHASE 3: CONSOLIDATION. LATE AUGUST 1977 - SPRING 1978 

Major Strategies and Tactics ^ 

Several major strategies and tactics related to staff ing,^ training , the 
management of the project, dissemination, evaluation, and administrative sup- 
port for teaclier's* use of the innovation were initiated or ^ntinued during 

* this phase of the project. * They are described in the "sections below. 

* * « 

Staffing . ' . , ^ ' 

A number of staffing changes took place over the summer between ^the first 
and second years of the project. Two new on-site change facilitators were 
selected to replace the person who had held that .position during, the first * 
year of the project. Both were faculty members in the psychology department 
, of the university. Although neither of them had 'harf junior- high school teach- 
ing experience or training- in Reality Therapy, one of them had taught the two 
summer coursers in psychology and research methods for junior high schoof 
teachers over tHe summer which were very well received. Their contract speci- 
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fied that they WQuTti each spend two days a week at the junior high school 
attending discipline strategies leadership team meetings, working with indi- 
^idual teachers, conducting weekly team meetings and helping with faculty 
meetings. 

In addition, there^' were several staffing changes at the school, A regu- 
lar teacher 'was assigned- to staff the Student Planning Room in place of the 
w6man who had had to resign because of^ cutback in staff. Other staffing 
changes included: one teagher's retirement, two teacher transfers to the high 
school, and several teacher transfers from one teaching* team to another. 

Training 

The seconyl pre-school workshop, August 18-19, 1977 , At tlie second pre- 
which was he'ld on August 18-19, 1977, the principal outlined 
four purposes: (1) to review the school-wide philosophy of discipline adopted 
the previous spr^ing, (2) to review reports from teaching teams that had met ' 
over the summer to tal^. ^bout how they were' going to implement the philosophy 
#of discipline in their. teams, (3) to review the communicat ion y(g las 1^ meet ing 
structure that had Ueen established the fall before, and (4) to talk about 
schdDl rules in relatipn to discipline, 

^ Specifically, teams were asked to critique each other's plans to see how 
the components of a philosophy of discipline were reflected in what they pro- 
posed to do. As the discussion took place, it became apparent that there were 
strong differences' of j)pi''nion between the eighth and ninth grade teaching 
teams, part icularly^as to whether or jiot to involve students in making rules. 
The eighth grade teams were willing to- involve students in setting rules; the 
ninth grade teams wanted to specify a set ^of rules (with predetermined conse- 
quences) before school began--an action that would have been inconsistent with 
the* philosophy of discipline they had agreed to. By noon on the first day of 
the workshop, there was quite a bit of tension. Some teachers felt that there 
should be more discussion about the philosophy of discipline itself; others 
felt that the philosophy had been adopted the previous spring and that all 
that was up for discussion was what cox/ld be done to implement it this year. 

A quick planning meeting, including members of the discipline strategies 
leadership team, the project director, and two- research project staff members, 
was held at noon on the first day of the workshop. ^They decided to continue 
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with their plan of having teaching teams critique each other's plans to imple- 
*ment the philosophy of discipline despite the tension. Over lunch, the proj- 
ect director took the initiative to duplicate a form which the teams cquld use 
to critique each other's plans. 

' It was obvious from the way the day' was going that it would have been 
helpful for the planning team to have clarified in advance of the wcfrkshop 
what each component of the philosophy meant in practice. With that kind of 
interpretation, they would have been able to help each team be more specific 
fcbout what it was going to do and, if necessary, identify alternative plans. 
As it was, the faculty listened to each team's report and struggl\d-with the 
realizatibn that there was little agreement. None of the members of the plan- 
ning te^m^^^ed to feel that they could evaluate a team's plan or help fcfcul- 
ty members clarify their, thinking about what it would mean'to implement the 
adopted philosophy of discipline, and, so, consequently, the planning team 
took a very passive role during the afternoon meeting. 

Because the principal was- uneasy about Beginning the "sphool year with so 
much conflict, she<8met with the project director (Ed), the two new on-site - 
change facilitators (Dan and Doug, who took a-^gjyi low-key role), two staff ' 
members from the UTR&a Center, and the university faculty member with primary 
responsibility for the discipline strategies component of the project (Don), 
at the end of the first day of the two-day workshop, to talk about revising 
plans for the rest of the workshop. They agreed to set aside the philosophy 
of discipline for awhile and to come back to it during faculty meetings once 
school had started. " -I 

On the second day of the workshop, Don tried to clarify where the faculty 
stood in terms of adopting a. new approach to discipline. At that time, the 
principal told the" faculty that none of the teaching teams were 'to distribute 
sets of rules to students until she had seen them. The majority of the morn- 
ing was spent reviewing school rules for consistency with the adopted philoso- 
phy of discipline. At noon on the second day of the workshop, teachers were 
released to work in their rooms while the principal and assistant principal- 
oriented new teachers to the theory and' concepts of "Real ity Therapy. 

Three' of five new teachers attended the afternoon session; of the 
other two was at football Va.ct ice, the other had another commitment. The 
principal and assistant principal presented a short overview of Reality Ther- 
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apy and explained why this approach to discipline had been chosen^t the jun- 
ior high school. Each teacher received a copy of Glasser's book ahd a short, 
typewritten summary of Glas'sp's model. ^ The assistant principal emphasized ' * 
the importance of reinforcement and follow-up with students, and he talked 
about ^th-e positive impa^:t this approach to discipline can have on students./ 
The principal brought* up sDme typical reservations teachers express about vk^ 
time' it takes to follow all eight steps of the, model. The new teachers asked 
very few questions themselves. Near the end of the two-hour session,- the 
principal and assistant principal role-played an interaction between a student 

d a teacher using Reality Therapy^ but the situation was not very typical. 
The new teachers then got\a chance to practice using the approach with each 
otherr^ ^ . ^ ^ 

Weekly ^team. meetings with the on-site change facilitators . The two new 
on-site change facilitators' held weekly meetings with all of the teaching 
teams. The fir^t meetings were spent listening to teachers describe how they 
were working witV certain students or observing student-teacher conferences. 
The requirements for the psychology ^course^ offered by the^on-site facilita- 
tors (Dan and Doug),- were also explained. Each' teacher was expected to attend 
planning period meetings, do some reading, write up three case studies, make 
three tapes of conferences with students, and discuss these with the on-site 
change facilitators, < ^ ^ 

For "^wo weeks in October, the-on-site change facilitators used an indi- 
vidual as/6essment form in their meetings with the teams. This form gave 
^ teache;>s feedback on their teaching and learning styles. In November and 
December team meetings, a book on manipulation was disrcuss^d, and Dan and Doug 
asked teachers about how they were implementing the school's philosophy of 
discipline. In-one team, the on-site, change facil itatorsr worked on communica- 
tion skills. In another team,' they discussed issues related to "increasing 
student responsibility" and "punishment." 

In^ meetings with teaching teams *during January, February, and March (many 
of the meetings were cancelled because school was closed due to bad weather), 
the on-site change facilitators had staff membex>s discuss '*the characteristics 
of a good team." They also'talked about ways to increase student responki- ^ 
^ bility using behavior modification techniques. ^In meetings in ApriJ and mff 
the on-site change facilitators met with teachers individually to review tjieir 



tapes of student conferences. In addition, teachers, by teams, reviewed the 
teachers' handbook to make sure it was consistent with the philosophy of dis- 
cipline that had been written and^ adopted the previous spring. 

The administrators' ^roup . Near the end of October, a group of five jun- 
ior high school administrators, which included, the principal, the assistant 
principal, 'two guidance counselors, and the prirrtipal's administrative, assis- 
tant, was formed to look at the role of adm'inistrators in relation to disci-' 
pline and to assess how administrators and guidance counselors can support 
teachers' use of Reality Therapy. Between October and 13ecemt5er 1977, this 
group met three times. 

The use ofMnservice days in January . As in -the previous year, the in- 
service days which had orgiaal ly ^been scheduled for February were rescheduled 
in January because of bad weather. Had ttie inservice days been held. when they 
were orginally planned in February, a few teachers would have been released 
from attending because of a new university policy. According to thMs policy, 
teachers could accumulate inservice hours by attending mini-courses throughout 
the school year. Thesg hours could then^be substitut'ed for attendance at a 
school district inservice program, gi-ving teachers a day /)ff . However"^ be- 
cause the days were hpjd a month earlier, none of the teachers had accumulated 
endugh hours to take advantage of the new plan^^an^ so all of the junior high 
school teachers attended the three ^inservice days. The change faci 1 itators^ 
were relieved that the new policy was not in effect in January, because it 
allowed teachers to conti^nue working as a group on tasks related to discipline 
strategies* However, a ^w teachers were angry that they had taken time to 
attend some inservice 'sessions and still ^had to attend the district inservice 
days. • , ' , ■ ' ^ ^ • 

. Because both the administrators* group and th^ team leaders were working 
on defining the roles of team leaders, guidance counselors^ and the office in 
relation to discipline problems, the January Jnservice days were devoted to 
faculty discussion of the team leaders' and administrators' groups recontmenda- 
tions. During the ^three inservice days, teacherS worked in small groups 1^ 

this task.' They were also given time to complete two ca^e studies to fulfill 

< 

part of the requirements for the psychology course they were taking. 

* Glasser workshops . As in'the previous year, several teachers attended' ' 

workshops with William Glasser. An important side effect of these workshops 
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was the opportunity they provided teachers to share their ways of handling 
typical discipline problems. * ' , ^ - 

Wednegf^ay faculty meetings . .None of the regular Wednesday faculty meet- ^ 
ings during the second year of th^ project were devoted ,to discussion of dis- 
cipline s^trategies, or the school-wide philosophy of discipline. However, at 
one meeting, on November 2, 1977, the principal emphasized that she Was com- 
mitted to the implementation of this new approa'ch to discipline and that as 
long as she was principal it would continue-.-certainly, "beyond the end of the 
Teacher Corps Project,", she said. 

Magic CircJle-Interchgnge Workshops . Dut;ing the second year of the' pro- 
ject,' the principal and one of the guidance counselors went to Boston to visit 
a school that was using Reality Therapy and to att'end a Magic Circle-Inter - 
change Workshop . These workshops focused on developing pa^'ticipants ' skills 
in eliciting students' feelings on various topics. When the pVincipal re- 
turned, she hoped to -^send several team » lehders to an Interchange workshop. 
When t+ie workshop was cancelled, she triecj to bring in a Magic Circle-Inter- 
change consultant to work with team leaders and interested teachers at the 
school. Unfortunately, her^plan'was thvyarted' by a state and university policy 
^n the_maxjn]um amount consultants could be paid. The amount set by the policy 
was too low to' cover the costs of the workshop, and despite ^the fact that 
there was plenty of money in the^ Teacher Corps budget to pay the consultants, 
the workshop could not* be held. 

The Management^ of the Project • 

The discipline strategies leadership^ team . >A1 though the discipline stra- 
tegies leadershi|j| team conti.nued to meet during Phase 3, by the middle of the 
second year of the project, there were fewer weekly planning sessions. Thus, 
the principal was less farftiliar with what the on-site change facilitators were 
dojng on a weekly basis with teachers., By- this time in the project, the major 
strategies Jor training teachers in the use of Reality Therapy had been esta- 
blished. Although alternatives were occasionally explored, the discipline 
strategies leadei^ship team became increasingly convinced that what was being 
done was what had to be done. > .' ^ 

During the second year of the project, team leaders were .asked to work 
with the principal and the on-site change facilitators in planning, th^ disci- 



pline strategies component of the Teacher Corps Project. Actually, the team 
leaders 'began to participate in discipline strategies leadership team meetings 
at the end of the second 'phase of ' the project , in May 197)7, when they were 
involved in planning the last two faculty meetings. \ 

In the fall, team leaders were asked to react to a proposal for what 

, would happen at the school in relation to discipline during the second year of 
the project. They decided that all teachers would be required to attend week- 
ly meetings with the on-site change facilitators and that work on the philoso- 
phy of discipline would be done on an individual teaching team basis, ratheV 

\than in full faculty^meetings. They were concerned that the on-site change 
facilitators tai lor i^what they did in* team meetings to the needs of individual 
teachers on that team, or to the team itself independent of what they were 

. dojng in other teams. 

throughout the fall, the team leaders met fairly regularly with the prin- 
cipal to talk about discipline. They managed to solve some discipline-related 
problems (for example, deciding what to do with students who were caught run- 
ning in the halls). Some team leaders suggested that th§ new approach to dis- 
cipline had been introduced too rapidly and^that it was too drastic a change, 
for some teachers. TK^y felt that fl^some teachers could be made to believe 
that the administration would truly back them in matters of discipline, that 
these teachers would then approach discipline differently and feel freer to 
explore alternative methods. 

On' December 7, 1977, all of the team Readers partitipated in an all-day 
meeting specifically to examine the role of the team leader in relation to,< 
discipline. 17 jhey met again on February 10, 1978, to* review what teach- 
ers, during disctfssions on t)ie inservice days in January, had said should be 
their role and the role of the office in relation to discipline.. The second 
all-day session was primarily devoted to discussion of the issue of "adminis- 
trative support for teachers* methods for dealing with discipline problems." 
In addition, communication problems ^between teachers and the office were dis- 
cussed and a set of forms for referring students to the office were developed. 



■^^Interestingly enough, the principal • felt that because the superin-* 
tendent joined the group for lunch' that team members, f^t mpre committed to 
the tasks- they were working on. 
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The team leaders agreed that vt he principal and as'sistant principal should have 
responsibility for providing teachers with constructive suggestions about 
/ alternative ways of handling discipline problems. Team leaders, the group 
agreed, should take a po^tive attitude towards discipline and, when neces- 
sary, act as mediators between students and teachers, teachers and parents, 
and teachers and administrators. Because of other- obi igations on the part of 
the change facilitators (Dan and Doug) and because of unanticipated interrup- 
tions in the spring schedule, feedback on what was agreed to in th4s all-day 
meeting was not given to faculty as, a whole until nearly two ffionths later. 
Consequently, the forms that had developed were not used until late in the ^ 
school year and, then,' only infrequently. 

The management team > The management team continued to meet during the 
third phase of the. project, ever^two weeks in the fall and about once every 
six weeks in the spring • Early in the year, members of the management team 
shared, their ^ans for working with teachers during the year and they talked • 
about dissemination^ No additional planning for the future of the project 
, beyond the end of the federal funding period was done after October 1977. The 
management team also spent time duri/ig the .second .year of the project coordi- 
nating course require^vents of the reading component of the project on teachers 
with the demands of the discipline strategies component. Near the end of the 
second year of the project, two members of the management team planned and ' 
offered teachers a set of modules on mastery learning.. Several members*of the 
management team were also involved 'in doing a f<inal evaluation report for^the 
project in the spring; 'others were deeply involved in writing a new Teacher 
Corps proposal for another city. ~ 

' ^ 

DisseminaH^on | • , " 

During the second year of the project, the principal continued to provide 
the board of education with data on sti^dent suspensions and expulsions. From 
September 1977 until February 1978, 22 students were suspended, five were 
expelled, and 85 days^were lost because of th^se suspensions and explusioms.' 
This record was much better than the previous year. . 

The principal, the on-site change facilitators, and the team leaders also 
continued to keep parents informed of the progress that was being made in • 
implementin-g the new approach to discipline during this phase of the project. 
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Two six-houf 'workshops for parentr^were held in October and November 1977 at 
the school. Only a few parents attended these workshops. Finally,- the prin- 
cipal and the on-site change facilitators made a number of pr'5s^n tat ions on 
the discipline strategies component of the project at regional professional 
meetings. ' . , ^ ' 




The Pupil Control Index . One of the members of the management team who 
was in charge of^project evaluation (HaroTd) administered an instrument called 
the Pupil Control Index (PCI) (Willoever, Eidell & Hoy, 1967) to faculty-mem- 
bers* at the* school three times during the second year of the prpject: in* 
August 1977; October 1977; and April. 1978. The instrument seeks to measure 
the ideology of »teachers in regards to pupil control. 1^ 

When nonusers (N=8, as of April 1978) were compared to users (N=34), the 
two groups responded differently to several items on the PCI. Significant 
differences between users and noni\sers were found oh two items across all 
ttrree measuremen>t periods: 

Item 9: Tnp much pupil time is spent on guidance and 

activities and too little on academic preparation. 

^ ItemU: It is more important for, pupils to learn to-^bey_.;^ 
• . . rules than that they make their owrf decisions. . 

Table 9 summarizes leacher^responses to Item ,9. In August 1977, 54% of 
the users disagreed or strongly disagreed with 'item 9, while 37% of the non- 
users agreed or strongly 'agreed with the statement. By October 1977, 56% of 
the users disagreed or strongly disagreed , with the statement (up 2%), while 
the percentage of ^nonusers who agreed with the statement rose to 63% (up 26%). 
The percentage of users who disagreed stayed the same in April 1978 (56%), 
while by April 1978, 100% of the nonusers agreed or strongly agreed with^ the 
statement (up 44%).^ These data show that teachers may not have been using the 
new approach to discipline because it took too much time away from instruc- 



^^Teachers' resented the PCI, according to the principal. They felt 
the way they answered it would Indict them. 
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. Table 9 
Responses, to Item 9. the PCI 



August 1977 October 1977 April 1978 
' (N = 43) (N = 40^ (N = 36) 



Us,ers 



Percefit" who disagreed " . . ' . 

or strongly disagreed .54 56 55 

Percent who agreed or > ~ 

'strongly agreed , "ZB , 22, (24 

Undecided _ ' 20 • 22 2V 

-J 

Nonusers 



Percent who disagreed 

or strongly disagreed 13 ^ 25 0 

Percent who agreeci or ^ 
strongly agreed ^ 37 * *63 ^100 ^ 

Undecided ' *^ . 50 12 0 



tion. In fact, many teachers had complained about how much timeS't took_jLO 
use Reality Therapy during the first year of the project' On the other hanck, 
a majority of the teachers who were using the new approach with studefits"" 
apparently felt the time was- well spent. ^ 

Table 10 summarizes teacher r^spoases to Item^U. On Item 11, 70% of the 
teachers who were using Reality Therapy disagreed or $trongly d>sagreed with 
the statement in August 1977* Seventy-five percent of the nonusers agreed or 
strongly agreed with the statement. By April 1978, almost half of the users 
disagreed with it (48%), while almost 72% of the nonusers agreed. The differ- 
ences between users and nonusers in response to Item*ll is not surprising 
since one of the goals of Reality Therapy is to get students to take more 
responsibility for their own behavior, users would be expected to disagree 
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Table 10 ' 
Responses to Item 11, the' RCI 



August 1977 October 1977 ^ April L978 
(N = 421 ' - (N = 39) (N = 36) ' 



Usief^ 



Percent who disagreed 
or strongly disagreed 70 .58 48 

Percent who agreed or ' * , 

str^ongly agreed ^ 9 23 21 

Undecidea ^ 21 19 '31 

Nonusers 

Percent who disagreed 

or strongly disagreed 0 25 14 

. • • » 

Percent who agreed or , » " '» 

strongly agreed ^ 75 - 37 11 

" Undecided . 25 38 14 



with a statement that emphasizes the importance of students learning to obey 
rules, 

^ — , — ^^1..^ , , , 

A seQond analysis correlating responses to the PCI with new SoC (Stage of 
Concern) scores was also made... In August 1977 the totaTPCI score (a sum of . 
'the 20 responses for all) users and nonusers) correlated .38 with SoC 0 and 3 
scores; .22 with SoC 1 and 2 scores; -.13 with SoC 4 scores; -.19 with SoC 5 
scoresi and .22 with sdc 6 scores. In October 1977, the total PCI score cor- 
related positively with SoC 0 (.*25), SoC 1 (.34), SoC 2 (.27), SoC 3 (.34), , 
SoC 4 (.08), and SoC 6 (.09), and negatively w.ith SoC 5 (-.29). In April 
1978,' the PCI total score correlated positively with'*"SoC 0 (.24), SoC V (.39), 
S(5C 2 (.41), SoC 3 (.38), apd SoC 6 (.10) sror^s and negatively wjth SoC 4 
(-.11) and SoC 5 (-.28) scores. This pattern of positive and negative cpfre- 
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lations is very interesting. Stage 5 (Collaboration) scores were always nega- 
tively correlated with tire PCI and Stage 4 (Consequence) scores on two\)f the 
three occasions. Stages 0, 1, 2, 3, and 6 were always positively correlated 
with the PCI. This is very much in keepi/ig with the idea that persons with an 
authoritarian stance toward discipline would not vtant to discuss discipline 
strategies ifi a positive manner with others in order to increase their effec- 
tiveness in using the approach with students. These same individuals would 
also be expected to have hi,gh informational, personal, and. management concerns 
especially if the principal were a strong advocate of *the innovation. They 
felt they had little choice as to whether or not , to use the innovation, yet* 
they didr^'t feel they had" sufficient information or skills to use it effi- 
ciently. 

Although these data were collected throughout^the second year of the 
project, they were never analyzed until the fall of 1978. Therefore, the dis- 
cipline strategies leadership team never used any of the information in their 
..planning. ^ 

Data collection by the research project . Stages of Concern and Level's of 
Use data were collected twice during the second year of the project, in 
October 1977 and in A;>ril 1978. These data are reported in a-later sectioq of 
this case study. In addition to this data collection, one of the members of 
the UTR&D. Center staff also visited the junior high school midway through this 
phase of the project to interview faculty members and Teacher Corps staff mem- 
bers about tfieir reactions to the ethnographic data** collection that ti ad occur- 
red during the entire implementation effort. Those data were collected for a 
"^ep^t^e-^tudy-of^-etlrrrc^ (Hord, 1978^. 

^ AdmiT^istrative Support and Modeling of 'the Use of Reality Therapy ' 

The principal's speech to the faculty during a faculty meeting in Novem- 
her was one of the most visible actions the principal took during this stage 
of the implementation effort to emphasize her support and commitment to the 
innoy'ation. In essence, she told faculty .members to support the innovation or 
leave. ^ Throughout this phase of the project, the principal continued to use 
"teachers' use of Reality Therapy" as a criterion for teacher evaluation. The 
principal also met with studen^j^f^by homeroom early in this phase of the proj- 
ect to orient them to the new approach to discipline. 
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The Student Planning Room continued to function throughout the second 
year of the project as an alternative to suspension/expulsion, although the 
^ person wno staffed the room spent s^^al weeks in the hospital during the 
middle of the second year of the project. During this time, substitute teach- 
ers with little, if any, understanding of Reality Therapy or of the function 
of the room were hired to staff it. Consequently, fewer, students who were 
sent to the office for disciplinary reasons were placed in the room. Many 
were simply sent back to class after talking to the principal or assistant 
principal, much to the frustration of many faculty members. 0:^,, 

In the first year of the project, the principal had frequentfy schedu' 
school-wide class meetings as a way of encouraging teacherS' use of -Glasser.'s 
approach to discipline. These meetings were also held during the second yeV. 
of the project (in September, October, and November). No school-Wide class 
meetings were held after December 1977^ 

The principal's visible advocacy and involvement in the implementation of, 
the innovation was probably somewhat reduced during this phase of the project 
because of some personal problems. At times, she was preoccupied and with- 
drawn. ..She had le5s contact wi^h faculty members inland out of school than in 
previous years. Consequently, the principal had less information and because 
most of the Teacher Corps staff members had little contact with junior high 
school* faculty member.s outside of school, it was more difficult for the change 
facilitators (Ted, Jim,. Doug, Dan, and Don) to find out how various interven- 
tions and activities were being received. And, because the principal had in- 
sisted on taking a strong leadership role in the beginning of the project, it 
may have been difficult for anyone else to take initiative and provide, leader-^ 
ship .at this^time when the principal's energy was low. 

The major actions and events that influenced teachers' use of the new 
approach to discipline during the third phase of the project are summarized on 
a time line for this period in table U. , 

Stages of Concern Data for Phase ^3 

Had the Qn-sit% facilitators or the principal talked to the faculty very 
much after Nbvembier 1977," they would have encountered a strong"wait-and-se€" 
attitude' from a number of them. Teachers who were using the new approach to 
^discipline were cqnf used--they expected ^ore^ leadership and support from the 
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Table 11 

Major Strategies, Tactics, Events That Occurred During 



Phase 3 Consolidation 



Augutf, 1977 %4tof9»OT OctoOT Sov«««o«r 3»c*«£i«r January, 1978 P«t)ru«ry Marcft April May 



Tralftlflt; Act! vi t\t 



Pr<»«cnool «orK« 
»nop, Knq, ia-19, 
1977, (sftarlrtg 
of tMM' Claris 
for inot*">*nrtrt^ 

pfti >osoony of 
:3i»cipiin« 

or*«nfatlcn *5 
AMlify Therapy 
Aug. !9, 19 77 



>-*lf# facl I rtafor* ' iwetlngi <irh f»acftlf»g t»am» 

Aft aantftisfratori' 
group on olsclpilft* 

srrar«gi*s form«<} * <» 

and 'nM^ } TIt«5" 

Jaft. ins«rvica 
•orkihop on fh« 




counsator afvj 
offlc« In r*)atton 
f<t Otsclpiin* 



Prtftctpal and guidaftca 
couftsalor attand Magtc 
Circla-Jftfarcftartga 
woruhcp I ft 3o»Ton 



ProjtcT '>*anagawnf *ctWitla< 

2!»cipilfta »rraragi«s iMdartftip raan mMti ftQ^^ 



r«om l«ad*r»> -nMtiftgt ; Alt day r««« 

l«adars' fl<»af- 

Ing, 12/7/77 



Parant *orkshoo« cn dl»- 
cIpHna trrat«gi*s (Oct. 

*»rlftclpal •» 
rapcrts to Board 

of Education 



gvatua'ton Actltfltl«it w 

ScC/lou data SoC/loU data ' i So(Vl.oU data 

coHactJon/ eoiiacri^/ ' I colUcrion/ 

PCI PC» , / * PCt 

y 

AdwifttStritl <a Support *ctUltl<t< ' 

A<>wlftl»tpatl ya »uppV^ and wodallftg of ji^ 

Shidant ^laftftiftg r^Cf% In cparatlon 7 * 
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principal than they felt they were getting during this phase of the project. - 
Knowing that the project would end in June, nonusers felt they could outlast 
.the Teacher Corps Project and the innovation if they did not "rock the boat." 
So, the question may then be asked, ''How many teaqhers were actually using 
Reality Therapy in October 1977 and in April 1978, near the end of the proj« 
ect, and what were their concerns?'* l^ese data are reported in the sections 
that follow. 

Stages of Concern Questionnaires were administered to teachers at the 
pre-school workshop in August 1977, in October 1977, and in April 1978. 
Figure 4 presents the SoC data for August; Figure^ 5 shows the SoC data for 
October; and Figure 6 summarizes the data from April. 

In August 1977, as teachers started the new school year, management con- 
cerns were high. They were lower in October of that^year; lower still in 
April of 1978. Jn August, concerns about collaboration were also "relatively 
'high. In part, this is explained by the team meetings that were held over the 
summer to de^/elop plans for implementing the new philosophy of discipline. 
Finally, in all three of these measurement periods. Stage 0 (Awareness) and 
Stage 6 (Refocusing) concerns were relatively high, indicating th^t teachers 
were seriously considering major changes or alternatives to the Reality Ther- 

apy-based approach to discipline being used. 

* 

Levels of Use Data for Phase 3 

LoU interviews were conducted ^t the junior high school in mid-Oc,tober 
1977 and again in April 1978, during^the second year of the study. The re- 
sults of tHose interviews are shown 4n~-Tab-le s 1 2 a nd-l^. — 

^ A ccj^parison of' these data with those from April 1977 reveals some con7 
sistencies ^hd some changes. . Virtually the same percentages of leachers were 
at^Levels IVA,. IVB, and VI. The percentages at Levels IVB or higher show a 
significant number of teachers who were making changes in their Use of the- 
innovation. to increas^its impact -on students.' (Nojte that the percentage of 
teachers at LoU V-Integration rose from 12% to 20% between April and October 
1977.) 

A major shift. in the data between April 1977 and October 1977 is in the 
percentage of- teachers at Levels 0, I, and III. Twenty-four percent of the 
teachers were rated as nonusers in October 1977, as; compared with 19% in April 



Figure 4: Distribution Teachers' Concerns About Use of Discipline 
Strategies, Expressed in Percentiles, August 1977 (N'' = 40) 
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Figure 5: Distribution of Teachers' Concerns About Use of Discipline 
Strategies, Exprgsse^ in Percentiles, October 1977 (N = 40) 
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Figure 6: Distribution of Teachers' Concerns About Use of Discipline 
Strategies, 'Expressed in Percentiles, ApV-i1 1978 (N = 41) 
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Table 12 

Percent of -Subjects at Each Level of Us6, October 1977 (N = 41)' 
Level of Use 0 l' II IIJ JVA IVB V' VI 

Percentages 17 , 7 0 7 39 10 20. 0 



Table 13 

Percent of Subjects at Each Level of Use, April 1978 (N = 42) 

Level of Use ' 0 . I II III JVA IVB V VI 

Percentages 19 0 0 7 57 2 14 0 



1977. This nonuser group was swelled in part by subjects who had been at LoU 
III in April and, in part, by some IVA's who had previously been using the 
innovation at a very minimal level. Some of the new f aculty^members were also 
rated as nonusers. The other major shift in the data from April to October, 
1977, was at LoU III where the percentage dropped from 21% to 7%. 

Information gained during the October interviews did not provide a clear 
explanation of why there was an increase in nonusers from April to October* 
The fact that two-day faculty workshops in August did not really deal* with 
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specific issues regarding discipline strategies was possibly taken as a signal 
by some that "administrative pressure to use Reality Therapy" was off. Other 
things that 4iappened, or did not happen, during September and early October 
tended to confirm this belief for those who held that opinion. For example, 
there were no longer discussions about discipline at Wednesday faculty meet- 
ings. During weekly team meetings, the new on-site f aci \ityators did a lot of 
listening^to teachers and tended to avoid- giving any guidance or specific sug- 
gestions related to use of the innovation. Finally, various efforts to review 
scflool rules and to identify the roles of the office or of team leaders i^ re- 
Nation to discipline shifted the focus of the implementation effort away from 
the individual teacher and his/her use of discipline strategies to concern 
with broader school-wide issues. 

On the other hand, some of the teachers who had met and planned over the 
summer were excited about the new ways they were finding to use |he innovation 
to benefit students. These teachers (the IVB's and^V's) seemed to have devel- 
oped their own internal motivation and incentives for using the innovation. 
In one team, the summer meetings helped faculty members coordinate their use 
of the innovation and reduce record-keeping problems. Management concerns, in 
fact, dropped from the 61st percentile to the 33rd percentile between April 
1977 and August. 1977. Across all the teams with teachers at LoU IVB or V, SoC 
scores were fairly low, indicating that th£se teachers, felt good about their 
use of the innovation. Many teachers on these teams finally felt that they 
could approach discipline in a way that was congru/nt with the beliefs. The 
co^tant attention to discipline strategies in weekly team meetings, ongoing 
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"discussion of other aspects of discipline strategies within the school (e.g., 
the role of the office and team leaders in relation to discip-line) , strong 
personal relationships among teachers, and regular communication provided a 
supportive environment for these teachers' continued use of the innovation. 

The descriptive reports of what occurred in team meetings during Phase 3 
indicate that after |nid-October a number of actions were taken that te^nded to 
rechannel the implementation effort away from what it had been during the 
first and second phases of the project (e.g., the discussions of particular 
discipline problems and the development of teachers' interpersonal communica- 
tion skills and skills, in use of the innbvation). ^Instead, the on-site facil- 
itators (Dan and Doug) began discussing ways of increasing student responsi- 
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bility— an aspect of. Reality Therapy that was not dinectly addressed during 
^ the first year of the project. Teachers were also asked to read a book on 
manipulation which was discussed irTweekly team meetings. In many teams the 
discussions led to debates on punishment versus natural consequences--4n issue 
that "had been'raised the previous , year but, again, never reaJly addressed in- 
much depth. This change of focus away from an emphasis on teachers' skills in 
using the specific -innovation of Reality Therapy is sharply reflected in the 
data from the next round of LoU interviews (which is reported in Table 13,*' 
page 64). ^ 

^ By April 1978, almost two years after -the innovation was introduced into 
the junior high school, 81% of the faculty were using it; 19% were not. The ' 
percentage of nonusers had dropped appreciably from the higher percentage of 
. nonu§ers in October l'§77. Apparently, many of the interventions that occurred 
between October and April did influence some of the nonusers. The team lead- 
ers' involvement in the discipl ine' strategies leadership team, the work that 
was done on clarifying the' roles of the office and team leaders in relation to 
discipline, the development of new disciplinary referral . forms,' and the oji- 
'Site change facilitators' work with individual teachers may have encouraged 
faculty ruembers whp h^d once been nonusers to try to use the new approach to 
disciplin^ again. ' ^ 

The percentage of subjects at LoU Ill-Mechanical (7%) re;[nained low from 
October 1977 to April 1978. The problems these teachers were having two years 
after the project be^an were much like the. ones they experienced when the 
innovation was first introduced: too mych time was required to use the inno- 
vation; it was not Vorking with "problem students;" and teachers were not sure 
i^ the principal and "assistant principal would support them when disciplinary 
problems were referre(}> to the office. This profile (several teachers ^at -LoU ~ 
III with relatively high management concer/is) reinforces t;he fact that the 
innovation is complex and that a Real ity-Therapy-based approach to discipline 
• is a ^difficult innovation to manage. Even when teachers focused on the impact 
of 'the innovation on students, they were never'' completely comfortable with 
their management of the innovation. ^pp^ 

There was a noticeable drop in £he- percentage of subject at Levels IVB 
(Refinement),^ v\ Integration), and VI (Renewal )' (frorn 3^ to 16%), and "arfin- 
cre'ase in the percentcfge of subjects at Level IVA (from 39% to 57%). These 
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C€s are not surprising. PAEI studies of a 'number of other innovations in 
schools\and colleges have found that approximately 50% of all subjec\s will he 
at IVA after an innovation has been in use for two or more years (Hall & 
Loucks, 1977). For a subject to remain at Levels IVB or V, he/she must con- 
tinue , to make changes in his/her use of the innovation to oenefit students. 
More often, once teachers have made a few changes in how they use the innova- 
tion, they tend to return to a routine use (IVA) until they decide to make 
other changes. For this reason the number of subjects at LoU IVB (Refinement) 
or LoU V (Integration) at any point in ttme in most ' implementation efforts is 
usually much 'smaller than those at Levels IVA (Routine use). 

Although the pattern of LoU's foupd in this study after two years is 
somewhat typical, it is not necessarily id^l. Ideally, in any implementation 
effort all participants would ultimately'be using the innovation routinely 
(LoU IVA) or at a higher level. In this study, as in the many other studies 
of implementation conducted by the PAEI Program, this ideal has not been fully 
realized. Some of the reasons for this are explored in the section that 
fol lows , 
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As is the case in. most implementation efforts, many of the interventions 
in thts study were directed at grpups, at the faculty as a whole and at the 
teaching teams. Unlike many implementation efforts, however, there were many 
efforts in this project to intervene on individuals, although, this was much 
more true in the first year of the project than in the second. For 'example, 
during the first year, there were many more individual conferences betwe^ 
teachers and the principal, and .between teachers and the change facilitator. 
The change facilitator devoted time to individual teachers when he reviewed 
tapes^^ tbeir conferences with students. He also conducted demonstrations of 
class meetings during the first year bf the project in response to ind-ividual 
teachers^ requests. Finally, the process used by the total faculty to arrive 
at decisions regarding the school's philosophy of discipline allowed each 
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teacher to express f>is/her concerns .about *he new approach to discipline that 
the school was implementing. Even the process used for choosing teachers to 
attend Glasser workshops attended to the needs of individu'^s, 

. During the second year of -the project, the focus of the impl^entat ion 
effort was directed at teaching teams and At the school as a whole more than 
it^as at individuals. Certain^ly individuals were not ignored, but their 
specific needs in relation to use of Reality Therapy were not attended to as 
much as they had been in the first year. To a grea^t exti^rit this was due to a 
shift of emphasis vfrom implementation of the specific innovation of Reality 
Therapy as described by Glasser, to a foeus on the development and implementa- 
tion of a teacher-determined phi losophy' of discipline for the school. There 
also seemed to, be some "winding down" of effjDrt as it became known that the 
Teacher Corps Project would not continue ^ the junior high school after the 
initial two years. 

By focusing in on the on-site facilitators' work with teachers at the 
school, the next section of this analysis looks at the differences jn the two 
years and their impact on teachers' attitudes toward and use of the innovation 
in more depth. That, section is followed by some observations about the lack 
of continuity and fol ipw-through which characterized the second year of the 
project and by a section exploring the effects of various university policies 
on the implern^ntat ion effort, ' ; ' 

The On-Site Change Facilitators 

The amount of on-site support provided ^teachers who were being asked to 
change their approach to discipline in this project is cjearly a strength of 
this implementation effort, . It is interesting that the on-site change facili- 
tator in the first year of the project and the two on-site change facilitators 
during the second year had sucti different strengths and styles. The differ- 
ences in their styles clearly had an impact on teachers' ^itt itudes^ toward and . 
use of the innovation. 

The goal of the on-site change facilitator (Jim) in the first year of the 
project was to help individual teachers use Reality Therapy, Because he had 
personally used jt himself with junior high school delinquents, he felt com- 
fortable demonstrating the approach, conferring with Jteachers on their disci- 
pline problems and working directly wUh students that teachers referred to 
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him. His strengths as a change facilitator came out in one-to-one interac- 
tions with ^teachers and in counseling-type situations with both teachers and 
- ^ students. On the oth'er hand, his appearance,^ informal ity,' and slow speech ir- 
ritated many faculty members in/large group meetings. Somg faculty members 
also objected' to his life style, which violated many of the' norms of the com- 
munity. In ^mall group meetings, he often took a laissez-faire posture Tnd 
Jet the group go where it wanted. He rarely had a^tes about what he expected 

* teachers .to get out of a planning meeting or a training sess^oa. He was com- 
fortable focusing ill on one small part of a whole activity he had scheduled 
for a session, even if it meant that tl^e rest of the activity was never com- 
pleted. ^ ' ^ * 
In contrast to t*he on-site change facilitator in the first year, the on- 
site facilitators in the second year (Dan and Doug) did not have extensive 
knowledge of Keality Therapy, nor did they have public school teaching experi- 
ence. Like Sim, they were fairly comfortable letting faculty members do most 
f ^ ^of the talking during weekly planning period meet'ings. Often, they asked" 
teachers to describee a particular problem student. Because^they were not at 
the school everyday and because they 'did not observe in classrooms or ask > ^ 
teachel^s tp keep aneciotal records on students, they had to rely on the teach- 

'^'ers' fjerceptions of who and what caused the problems they were describing. 
After a teacher had described a student's behavior, or a particular incident 
and then the action that Inad been taken in response, the two facilitators 
, often asked, "What else^ coulikvou have done?" Rarely did thi^y offer adviceL^ 

make a recommendation. Th^e^^que^^ 

implied that tHey should hav^done something other than what they did, that 

•'What they did was wrong. Because the two f-aci 1 itatbrs during the second year 

. of ,the project did not work full-time at the school' they often were not "avail- 
able for follow-up-» For example, althoagh the} asked teachers to write case 
, ' studies of two students, they never^gave the teachers any feedback on that 

^assignment. * Although they knew that the team leaders, and principal tiad worked 
out some new discipline referral p^cedures during ^ne' al 1 -day meeting, they 
did not know whether th^ forms were being used and, therefore, they did'n^ 
intervene to encourage use of these new procedures or attempt to work out ^ 
^ problems^ the office ^and faculty members e.ncountered tn using^them. 



One thing that is clear is that the change^ facilitators in both years of 
the project were allowed to develop their own ways o#^ Working wfth teachers. 
Their specific roles,, or what tney were to accomplish-with teachers in weekly 
team meetings or individual .consultat ions, were never cjearly spelled out. 
Meanwhile, the university faculty member with primary responsibility for the' 
discipline strategies component ^df *the 'project (Don) was committed to working 
on a number of other projects ,. Which cut down on the time and af tention- he^ 
^could give to the project at the junior high school. This was even more^ true 
during the second year of ^he-^roject . ' • ^' • 

These circuifistances definitely had an effect on the amount of .planning 
.that w^% done anion the quality of the in^ervice'traintng that was provided 
to^teachers during the second year of the project.^ For example, there was 
Only "a mi/iimum amount of planning done'prior to'' the second pre.-scbool work-^ 
shop.. No teachers were involved in the planning although the plans were 
designed to build. on what had Oecur^ed in summer team meeti-ngs, which only 
-^teachers .attended. The two new on-site change facilitators were also not 
involved in planning.. Because planning for this-^rkshop was done at the last 
minute, the university faculty" member with primary responsibility for the dis- 
fipline strategics cc-^onent of the^ project (Don) and the principal .only had a 
general idea of what would t=iappea at the workshop when it began, e.g., teach- 
'*ing teams- would critique, each other's plans for implementing the adopted phil- 
*"osophy'of discipline. They had fiOt anticipated t)ie need to design specif ic^l- 
vty how this would happen, 'despite the f^ct that they could aTiticipate that 
there would be huge *differ^ences in those plans. 
^ ^ The planning that was dorte for »the pre-school workshop was characteristic 
of the planning that was d6ne in relation^1;o discipline strategies during tbe 
entire ^second ^year of the project. It seem6d<&ds if interventions were only' 
planned at a Strategy level: -the on-site ^change facilitators would- meet week- 
. Ty with teaching teams during their planning periods; teachers would attend 
GVasser work'^shops; new faculty ^members would be oriented to the new approach 
to*disc%pl ine in the school. Most of t+iese strategies -were carried over from. 
' the first' year of the prajefit." Their effectiveness tir-.helping teachers change 
their attitudes toward or^-acqu^sition of skills in use of the innovation was 
not questioned. However, ^nn some cases, other str^egie^^ may. have .been mgre 
'appropriate. For example, more than -half of the ti^chers in the school were 



special teachers in art/ music, practical arts, etc. These teachers did 'not 
need to-coordinate their use' of the innovation" with one anather (although they 
drd need to work with all of the teaching teams). Nor did they have experi- 
ence or skills in working together as a group. Desp.ite the fact that the on- 
site change faciVitator during the first year of the project (O^im) never felt 
very good about his meetings with groups of these special teachers, the stra- 
tegy of working with' these teachers in groups was nevar questioned. Perhaps 
ten minutes with each teacher on an individual basis mi^ght have been more ef- 
fective than fifty minutes , once a week with a whole group who happened to 
share a common planning period. Secondly, because p,lanning was usually done 
at the last" minute, there was little thought given to how the strategies 
adopted for the second yecir of the project would be accomplished. Wh'at would* 
the change facilitators do on a week-by-week basis in team meetings? How 
could they Duild on teachers' participation in workshops with William Glasser 
to furiner use of the innovation in the school? What could be done to "orient 
and train new teachers in use af the innovation? 

Of course it is always easier in retrospect to say what could or should 
have been done; still, the UTR&D data (related to teachers' concerns and" use 
of the innovati^) miyht have given the change facilitators and the^rincipal 
some clues to appropriate interventions if the data had been used in planning. 
For example, strong differences were apparent between the three eighth-grade 
teaching teams* plans for implementing the philosophy of discipline and the 
three ninth-grade^ teams' plans when they were discussed at the pre-$chool 
workshop. Eighth-grade teams were generally willing to involve students in 
setting class rules; whfere^s the ninth-grade teachers generally felt that stu- 
dents sfiot^ld follow rules set by teachers. Stages of Concern Questionnaire 
data and Levels of Use interview data a month after the pre-school workshop 
confirm these differences in attitudes and actual use of the innovation (see 
Tables 14 and 15). There were more eiphth-grade teachers at LoU^ IVA and and 
more ninth-grade teachers who were nonusers. When "SoC scores for these two^ 
groups were compared, tl^ eighth-grade^ teachers tended to be higher on Stage 4 
(Consequence) and Stage 5 (Col laboV:^tion)' concerns,, whi le ninth-grade teachers 
were generally higher on Stage 0 (Awareness), Stage 3 (Management), and Stage 
6 (Refocusing) concerns. These data indicate that eighth- ^nd jninth-grade 
teachers needed different kinds of support, consultation, and assistance in 
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Table 14 

Number of Eighth-Grade Teachers at Each Level of Use, October 1977 (N = 10) 



Level of Use 

Nufitber of 
Teachers 



0_ I ■ II III IVA IVB 

1 5 



VI 



Table 15 

Number of Ninth-Grade Teachers at Each LeveVof Use, October 1.977 (N = 8) 



4 



Level of Use 

/ 

Numbe>* of 
Teachers 



.0 -I II III IVA IVB V VI 
2 . 3 12 



the early part of the second year of the project. The etnographic dat^ from 
these same months show that tv/o o^ t*e eighth-gracft teams were worl^ng at ra-' 
fining their use jof the innQvatiori--developing procedures for stutients to make 
comnitments to all of the teachers on the team, .not just "to the one teio^er on 
the t^eam who- had asked the student to write a commitment; thinking about 
strategies to reinforce students wha f.ol lowe'd-tbrough on their commitments, . 
and devising plans for how to handle stuetent-parent-teacher co-nferences. • ' 
The^e teams might have required' special sorts of interventions vthat acknowl- 
. edged their attempts to collaborate and refine their use of the innovati.on.^ 
The other eighth-grade team. had only two new teacheps on it who had worked at 



the junior high school 'during the first year of the project. The team leader, 
in this case an LoU V user, probably needed special assistance in training the 
two new teachers on her team in use of the .innovation. 

Finally, there were also a number of high SoC 0 (Awaren^s) and SoC 6 
(Refocusing) people in both; the eighth and ninth grades, faculty members who 
were not using^the innovati^ or were using it, at a vejfy minimal ^routine Level 
^of Usfi. These- are people who are lookin-g for a -way out. What the on-site 
change facilitators did in team,meetiags--deemphasi2ing Reality Therapy and, 
looking at alternative approaches J ike behavior modif icat ion--was probabTy^ 
very appropriate for these faculty members. Apparently, once the pre*ssure to 
use. Reality Therapy was off, many of these' faculty members who had at one; time 
been classified as u-s'ers again began using it, as the data in Table 13 show 
(•page 68) . ^ ' ^ ■ • " 

Problems with a Lack of Continuity and Follow-Through in Phase 3 

The lack of continuity in staffing was one of the problems the project 
faced during Phase 3. There were Several staf1^ cuts and changes at the school 
because*of declining stutlent enrollments at the beginning of the- project ' s 
second year. Notably, th^ staff rember in the Student Planning Room was re- 
**placed. Furthermore, the on-site chan^ facilitator left at the end of th,e 
first year and was replaced by two new university faculty members assfgned 
part-time, to the junior high school. 

B'^cause these new people were'not familiar with' what had happened at t*he 
sc^hool during the fjj^^t year of the project, many of the change 'strategies, 
initiated in the first year were ntff evaluated and revised or, if continued, " 
effectively carried* through in the second year. Further/nore, much of the"" data 
about the*facuUy's values, ^attitudes toward* and use of the' innovation w^re 
Apt used in planning. It has already been mentioned that the ^change factlita- 
tbrs and the principal did not take as much advantage of the UT(?&D data as 
jhey might have. Th^ first chaq^f aci^l itattyfLs dissertation on the impact of 
this new ^approach to discipline on students' beh^ior and self-concept ' 
also not ^ed in planning. Neither werg the Pupi 1- Control Indo^ {PCI) data, 
y 'Worlc^^n the philosophy of discipline was initially postponed during the 
spring of the f irst^ yaar .of the project 'bei:ause of the .universi^ faculty mem- 
ber who had prinjary responsibility for the discipline s^rate^ies component of 



the project -(Don) , was working on other projects. After the second pre-school 
workshcip, work on the philosophy of di'scipline was postponed because of con- 
flict among faculty members which the principal wanted to avoid increasing. 
The principa> and on-site. change facilitators decided it was better to talk 
about plans for implementing the adopted philosophy of discipline in the on- 
site change facilitators' meetings with tealrhing teams than it was^ to discuss 
discipline in general faculty meetings. However, , this never took place be- 
cause whenever the facilitators brought the topic' up, teaChers complained, and 
there was never any attempt to work through all the negative" feelings. As a 
result of these d^isions, ^ on-site change facilitators and the principal 
never got back to the plans teaching teams had made over ^.the summer to. imple- 
ment the^ adopted philosophy of discipline. 

As ^work on the piailosophy of discipline was postponed, weekly faculty 
^eetings^on discipline strategies were also cancelled. Subsequently, planning 
meetings of the discipline strategies leadership team were f^stponed or. can- 
cel led because the princ.ipal and other members of the discipline strategies 
leadership team were overcommitted. 

The/e were other indicators to suggest- that a lack of continuity and 
follow-through charac^rized the second year^of the project.' New teachers did 
not get any formal training in Reality Therapy beyon^d the pre'-school orienta- 
tion session they attended. The administrators' group which was formed to 
help administrators lo'ok at the role of th'e^ office in relation to discipline 
^ three times and then never met again, -despitf the on-site change facilita- 
tors'^* belief it was important. Class meetings ware not held after December 
1977, ej#en though students^ compl ained to ;their teachers. 

• In February 1977,. at an all -day meeting,, team leaders made a set of re- 
commendations on the roles of trte office and team^leaders in handTing disci- 
pTTne problems.. Nothing was done- wvt'h these suggestions for a year. No at- 
tempt was made to^i^spond to teachers' complaints about a >ack of fee'dback on' 
discipline referrals until the last few'/nonths of the project, Although these 
complaints were voi.ced as early as October 1976. \ Once t^om was developed, 
it t^k .tyo months 'for ^the team leaders to'reportXhack to the rest of'^he- , 
fa^ult^-on whaC th^ey had done. A month later, *alm(^^ nobody knew if the form 
was being used* or not. 



In January 1978, during the second year of the project, teachers were 
asked to write case studies on two students who were^discipl ine problems. 
They were given" time 'during one of the January inservice days to work on the 
task. The on-site change f'aci 1 itators did not get back, to teachers tOn these 
case studies for months, if at all. The same thing happened with the three 
tapes teachers were required to make of a class meeting and conferenc-es with 
two students. Most of the meetings between teacjj^ers and the on-s.ite change 
facilitators tor critique these tapes took place m the last. three weeks of 
school, at a point at which they were minimally helpful. Finally, no planning 
for the continuation of the project beyond the end of the two-year federal 

^funding period took place during th-e third phase of the project. 

,^ None of the actions, mentioned above necessarily had to be carried out for 
successful implementation to joccur.^ But, taken together, they indicate a pat- 
tern that was detrimental to this change effort. This lack of follow-up; or 
inconsistent follow-up, as much ^s anything, contributed to the faculty's at- 
titude during the second year of the project that they could "outlast the in- 
novation^ The observations themselves raise important questions for change 
facilitators about howand when they do follow-up. ^ 

\. ' ^ 

The Effects of University Policy on the Change Effort 

In at least two cases during this phase of the project, university poli- 
cies that were .reasonable in their own right intervened on the implementation 
effort at the junior hi^h school. The university policy on mini-courses which 
cil lowed" teachers to accumulate inservice hours that they could then use in 
place of ^attending a district- or school-sponsored insery4ce workshop was 
probably designed to attract teachers to University courses^and to make the 
ttnjversity more respons-i;/e to the in^service needs of teachers. Had the dis- 
trict inservice* days'been he^ld in February, as original ly scheduled, a few 
teachers would have taken advantage of ttiis new option. Four had already ac- 
cumulated several credit, hours . However, their absence from the wirt}:er in^- 
vice ^^orkshops might have had disastrous* effects on the project's need to have 
alj of the faculty involved in act ivit ies ^rel ated to the, implementation of the 
innovation at the scWool. As it was, because the workshops were held in 
January instead of, February, none 6f the teachers had accumulated enough hours 
abje to ski.p the district inservice sessions and, therefore, the only. 



effect the new policy nad on the implementation effort was on some teachers', 
feelings and morale. / 

Finally, the state and the urriversity policy on the max imui^ amount that 
can be spent to hire outside consultants inter^^re^with the pri'ncipaTs plan 
to bring in, Magic Circle-Interchange consultartts to work with 'teachers at the 
school. Again, the policy itself ^s probably reasonable, but it had a nega-' 
tive -effect on the project. These two examples are cited to help make change 
facilitators moref aware of how difficult it is to manage the relationship of 
two separate organizations, each with t^eir owq set .of policies and -practices, 
in a collaborative effort"! ^ • 

^ . ^ SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has present^ed a^c^se study of one component of a two-year 
Teacher Corps Project involving tffe collaborative effor£s 0/ a regional state 
university with a local junior high school. The events of the two-year imple- 
mentation effort have been described us'nng both qua^litative and quantitative 
data. Both types of ^ata are based on concepts integral to the Coo£erns-Ba^ed 
Adoption Mo^lel (CBAM) dev^^-oped by the Research an'd Development Center for 
Teacher Education at the University of Texas at Austin. 

It was not j:he purpose of this researcti to judge the success or failure 
of the implementation effort, but only to study and document it and to tr^ to / 
analyze how interventionsS^dre planned and executed, f or ^those who find it 
difficult to refrain from making evaluative judgments, it should be iDOinted 
out 'thaf Real ity Therapy is cl complex innovation to use. It involves the per- 
sonal values of the people who are being changed in a way that few innovations 
do. The complex nature of tRe innovatrion is reflected 'not only in the number 
of nonusers (ia%), but also in the number of teachers at LoU III (7%) 'who were 
still having troubje managing the innovation at the ?rict of the project. 

However, the qua?nt itat i ve data on Stages of Concern and Levels of .Use, as 
well as the ethnographic -dataMfi this case, can be instructive to change 
facilitators in -sifnilar situations. The tiext four sectionslof this casef study 
sufwiariie some ■ of "the key learnings from this research about: (l) the need to 
individual ii^e interventions in the change process; (2) the need' to establish 
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criteria for wh'at constitutes acceptable patterns of use of .the innovation; 
(3) the role of the organizat iooiil leader in the change procesL and (4) the* 
merits of various decision-making^odels in a collaborative pj;oject such as 
thds/ . ' . 

V 

i 

The Need to Individualize Interventions , 

In the first place, we know that .change is a process and that different 
interventions are require^at if f erent points in the change process if suc - 
cessful implementation is^to occur . We know that Stages of Concern and Levels 
of Use data can be used diagaostical ly ta assess individual and group needs at 
various points in the change process and, thereby, serve as a basis for devel- 
oping appropriate interventions to meet those needs. Because people at dif- 
ferent Levels of Use f^ace different problems, it is logical that they need 
different kinds of assistance, suppor-t, and' training to improve theif use of 
the innovation.' Since we know*^at,.in general, SoC and'LoU change in pre- 
dictable ways, interventions can be ^phased accordtjj^ to e)rf)ected changes in 
concern^ and use over time. ^ ' , ^ \ 

■'f/e also Jearned, as a result of this case study, ttiat sometimes an inter- 
vention may seem to" bc^ totally appropriate or inappropriate; but, later, cis 
the effects of the interveot^ion become more visibly, the intervention may not 
seem as good or as bad as v(e thought at first. For ^xamgle, in the case of 
thi^ implementation effort, the development of a philosophy of discipline at 
the time it was initiated, when teachers w^re being^sked to implement .a 
single new approach to discipl ine, ' seemed like ^an inapprop.riate intervention 
to the research staff. But, "^in retrospect, it clearly had some unintended 
positive effects on the implementation effort that may have offset any nega- 
tive effects. On the positive side, it allowed teachers who were committed to 
the innovation to see that there V/^re otKers who were also positive. Up un^til 
this time, the teachers ''wtio wer? negative had been 'the most vocal and ^ad 
received most^of the change f aci l -ifedt -m^' , attention. On the negative side,^ 
the tediousness of the task fnay weM h^ave killed whatever interest some facul- 
ty members ha^ in the innovation. , ^ ' 



- The Need to Pgfine What Constitutes Acceptable Patterns of Use of the 
Innovation ' ~ ' ' ' 



A second major understanding we have of the change . process H that people 
^ adopt different parts of an innovation in different combinat ions /to fit' their 
particular personality and situation . The CBAM name for this phi^nomenon is 
"Innovation Conf igur'at ions . " Innovation configurations are defi/ned as, "the, 
operational patterns of the innovation that result .from selection and use of 
different innovati-on cpmponent variations" -(Hal 1 & Loucks, 1978). In a fairly 
specific change effort (for example, a curriculum implementation), change ^ 
• facil jt^ators might hope that participants in tjie change^ effort wbuld use the 
innovation in. fairly similar ways once the^ innovat ion is fully implemented. 
In a change effort like this one, in which the goals of the project are more 
general (e.g., to help teachers take a more humanistic approach to disci- 
pline), change facilitators might tolerate a wider range of innovation config- 
urations. Although configuration data were only collected twice in this case 
'study, criteria for what constitutes use and nonuse were establ ished each time 
LoU interviews were conducted. As can be seen in Table 16, the configuration 
descriptions and the criteria changed from one measurement period to another. 

From .this case study, we know that whatever patterns of innovation con- 
figuration the change facilitators allowT^'t i^ important that they*set cri- 
teria for what constitutes' use anxi successful implementat iofv of the innovation 
at the b^inning of the change effort. These criteria might change as imple- 
/rfientation takes place, but it is important for the change facilitator to set 
^ some standards or* goals against which th^e implementatioh effort can be evalu- 
ated. In this case, these criteria were not identified in the proposal to 
Teacher Corps, nor were they set at the^ beginning of the change effort. When 
, the UTR&O research project asked that criteria be set in Jartdary 1977 so that 
the first and second rpunds of Levels of Use interview data could be compared 
^nd interpreted, one of the university Teacher Corps staff members s^t thenj^ 
unilater^^Uy^without consulting t"he on-site change facilitator or the princi-^ 
• pal. Th;s was unfortunate, because, the principal's criteria for what would 
constitute use of the innovation might have been different. She probably 
.wou^d have. said h^ objectives were to have more students in-clas5, fewer sus-. 
pensions/.expulsions, more humanistic treatment of student's, ^nd students t 
bavin'g more responsibility^' ^. ' ^ * V . 
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Table 16 ^ \ 
Criteria for Use/Nonuse in LoU Interviewi ng, ""Septefriber 19/6 - October 1978 



Data of Loo 

tnf»rv tewing *- Cr Iter fa for Use/Npnuse . Conft^ration Pattarns 





SaptQ^nMr J976 


• 1 • 


TaacherS Ivsid required class "Wetings 


rare ly. 


occas lona 1 


V. 


frequent 


Y 


January 1977 


•J. 


Students rroK^ plans 


rarely. 


occas iona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 




•2. 


Students maka ccnvni tnsnts 

M 


rarely. 


occasional 


Y. 


f requ«nt 


Y 




•3. 


T«acft«r followS"^p 


rarely. 


occas iona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 


AprI \ 1977 ' 


1. 


Teocrtor asks students to idonttfy what they 
are dot ng» ra ther than #hy 


rarely. 


occas lona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 




•2. 


Students osKe plans (written and oral) 


rare ly. 


occas iona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 




•3. 


Students mflKa commitments (written and oral) 


rare ly. 


occas lonal 


Y. 


frequent 






•4, 


Teacher follo«s-^p * 


rarely. 


occas iona 1 


Y, 


frequent 


Y 




5. 


Teacrter aMovs natural consequences to 
occur for unfulfilled oommttrnents 


rare ly. 


occastona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 


















6. 


Teacher holdt class TtaetlngS 


rarely. 


occas tonal 


Y. 


frequent 


y 




7. 


Teacfier uses Reality Therapy for purposes 
other tna^i discipline 


rare ly. 


occas lona 1 


y. 


frequ«nt 


y 


-October 1977' 

A 


I. 


Teacfier asks students to identify what they 
are doinjg, rather than why 


* rarely. 


occas lonal 


Y» 


frequent 


'Y 


* 


•2, 


Students (take plans (written and oral) 


rarely. 


occas lona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 




3* 


Students make caiwi titten^ (wr 1 tterf*and oral) 


rare ly. 


occasiona 1 


Y. 


frequent 


'Y 




•4. 


Teacher fol lo«s-njp * 


rarely. 


occas lona i 


Y. 


frequent 


V 




•5. 


Teacher allows natural consequences to 
'occtir,for unfulflMed oomitments 


rare ly. 


occas lonal 


Y» 


frequent 


Y 




6. 


Teacher holds class TMttngs 


rarely, 


occas loaal 


Y. 


frequent 


Y 


> 


7. 


Teacher has more, thw required number of 
class nestings 


^rarely. 


occasiona 1 


Y» 


frequent 


'y 




•3. 


Teacher Imposes corporal punlshaent as a 
last resort 


rarely. 


occas lona 1 




frequent 


Y 


AprI 1 1978 

\ 


•1. 


Students make plans 


rare ly. 


occas lona 1 


Y. 


f roqu«nt 


'y 


•2. 


Teacher folto«s-up 


raf;ely. 


occasiona 1 


Y» 


frequent 


Y 




•3. 


Punishment^ used as a last resort 


rare iy. 


octas lona 1 


Y. 


frequent 




0cto6«r 1978 


•1. 


Teacher negotiates a plan with students 
that involved choices and ownership 


rare ly. 


occasiona 1 


Y, 


frequent 


'y 




•2. 


Teacher follows-up when aoproorlate and 
observe* If students are -keeping commttTiants 


ra re » 


« 

occas lona 1 

-i 


'y. 


frequent 


»Y 


1 


•3. 


Paddling Is not used as a first or regular 
pun 1 Shment 


rarely. 


occa^ona 1 


'y. 


f requenrt]^ 



•Used as criteria to establish use/n6huse. 




, Not only did each of the change facilitators in this case appear to have, 
different- criteria in mind for -what constituted use of the innovation, they * 
also never got together to talk about what the operat ional i zation of this in- 
novation would look like at vari'ous points in the change process. In this 
case, at the beginning of the change effort, fehe on-site change facilitator 
(Jim) and the principal saw that paddling and suspensions were inconsistent 
with use of the ^innovation, and sp they made some decisions about the need for 
a Student Planning Room as an alternative to paddling and suspensions. When 
some teachers'" saw that the office was not employing the same techniques as 
they had in the past, they were shocked. They interpreted the principal's 
actios to mean that they could nojt paddle anymore, which left^them feeling 
ohelpless wh^n they were sti.ll having problems managing the new approach to 
disciplirtp. ' " ' 

At this point i^ the change process, it. might have been helpful if the 
ch'ange facilitators had created a s^ of expectations on the part of teajchjrs' 
that certain change's, altnough difficult at first, would eventually result in. 
positive outcomes for students. Then agairi, teachers at LoU III may not have 
been able to understand the logic of arguments that assessed that rrferit of 
certain changes on the basis of their impact on students. In situations like 
this, change faciWtators may need to think about changing their expectations 
for how teachers will use the innovation (the acceptab^ innovation configura- 
tion as teachers become more soph^isticated ,in their us^of the innovation). 
In Ihis case, tji^ would. Wave- me"ant not saying anything about paddling or cre- 
ating the Student PlJnning^^om until teachers had worked through some pf \ ' 
their early concerns and problems with using the innovation. ^ 

It goes without saying that in addition to setting criteria for use of 
the innovation, it is important J^r change facilitators to define ^tKe innova- 
tion and establish goarls for the implementation in operat ionaf terras. The 

ft 

goals of this chai^ge effort were never clear. The proposal suggested teachers 
would be trained in the use of a new approach to discipline. Reality Therapy. 
The principal's goal to change teachers' approaches to discipline in order to 
create a mor^ ^itive environment for students was n^at inconsistent with the 
goal of training teachers in the use of Reality Therapy, but it was more gen- 
eral. By «id-fall during the first ^ear of' th'e proj^t, the focus of the 
change effort had shifted away from tl||^fmp1emeatation of a" specific innova- 
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tion (Realitj^ Therapy) to helping teachers examine and modify discipline stra- 
tegies in the school. The principal felt that increasing pressure on teachers 
to use Reality Therapy i^oyld jeopardize the more important goal she had of 
e^*tabli Shi rig .more humane discipline pr^c-WceS' at the school. By January^ 1977, 
'it seemed as if the innovkion^ould* become the implementation of whatever ^ 
philosophy^ of discipline the staff agreed to, although, .as we have seen, even 
this goal was scuttled "when there appeared to be some irreconcilable conflicts 
among f.aculty rpembers at the seQond pre-school workshop. Operationally, the 
glDals of the'^second^ year of the project' seemed to be to h'elp teachers examine 
alternative "^i^Seiffl ine* mode Is like behavior modification and to avoid con- 
flict/ ' / ' ^ ^ ^ 

•This shift in goals probably came about because Reality Therapy, in * 
effect, slid not megt the needs of a number of faculty members at the school 
who said discipline'^was a problem on the original needs assessment. These 
faculty members , apparently did not w^tiU'^o learn a new approach to discipline 
that was more hunianror^Fat" increa student r^sponsTbi 1 ity , It "is more 

likely that they wanted trouble-makers out of their classes and even out of 
*\$. - * • 

school wheo-^irhey mark^^ "discipline" as a pressing problem area on the needs 
assessment instrument.. The. useful discussions that occurred in faculty meet- 
ings to develop a philosophy of discipline four'to six months into the project 
might have profitably occui^red before the project began in that the principal 
and change facilitators would have had a clearer sense of the meaning of the 
needs assessment data,* ^ \ 

In implementation efforts^ikeUhis, where' the innovation incorporated a 
set of techniques based on a nuJ^iber ot a-ssumpt iqns, it is important that 
change facilitators evaluat^^all aspect,] of th^TTnogelrthey are seeking to 
implement. Ih this case, "student'responsibiljty," a key concept of Glasser*s 
model for discipline (Reality Therapy), was emphasized, while "student ;in- 
volvement," Glasser's second concept, was not. Despite the ',f|pt that Glasser \ 
feels that class meetings are an important vehicle to build student-teachgr' 
rapport and increase student responsibility and involvement, school-wide 'class 
meetings were not held after December 1977/ Furthermore, there was almost no 
use of Reality Therapy as a preventative technique at the.^ junior high school,- 
The technique was almost exclusively used with students- who mtsbehaved., where'-^ 
as Glasser would emphasize its preventative value for' al l'*^students. • Tff^e 
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modifications in the way the innovation was presented certainly must have .had. 
some effects on the implementation effort. ^ 

• f> 

The Role of Organizational Leadg/ in Supporting Use of the Innovation - 

^ This case study also raises some questions about wh'&t the literature on 
organizational change identifies as £ key, if not the key factor in the suc- 
cessful implementation of charige--the support of the organizational leader. 
From this case, we learned that the issue is Tiot simply a question'of whether ^ 
or not the principal supports or does not support the innovation. It is a 
^question of how the principal ?upports%the innovation and how much he/she sup- 
ports it. How long does the principal k:eep the need to use the innovation 
before the faculty? How long does she/he continue to control how the innova- 
tion will be used in the school? How much support fbr how long in what forms 
is^ieeded for successful implementation to occur? In this cas-^ the principal 
was clearly cormiitted to and supported use of the Innovation, but she also had 
to respond to 'the personal concerns of teachers related to "feeling supported" 
when students w6re sent to the offke for discipl inary .reasons. Wh^n' she 
tried to do something different with students who were sent to the office, 
, some teachers interpreted her act ions. to mean that they" were not being sup- 
sported 'Specif ically, the principal either had to meet, the expectations of * * 
the st^ff by continuing ta do what. -she had always done or she had tp^ try some- 
thing different with students and potentially loose the support of the staff 
for*' the program.^ In thi^^case, the principal insisted teachers try the new ^ ' , 
apprj^^£tu4o^discipllne. Her insistence probably alienated a number of te^ch- 

^nonusers>^^^he ^c/st part),' and it probably cut. her off from some 
faculty members ^l^h ad supported her in the^^p-ast and -could have given her / 
valuable feedback on how the program was being received by teiicherTs. On the 
Other hand. Her direct iveness -andjrttense involvement was al^o responsible fo/ % 
most;of t|i^;5?ignif ican| chaJiges^'ttiat djd occur at the sehodl dver the' two . 
■yeQr;?' of -the Rrojeef..'*' . ' ' ' ' • ■ , , ^ , 

• ' ' A • .* ■■ •'\' ■ •, , , . ' • . ; . 

''• Deci^ign-yij^Jnq Mode Is. 'tn. a Qo.l'llborative Project . ' i v., " ' ^ 

pi n^-^ ly, .C|T_eyd^.t'S in Jthj;s cas|,s1:udy raises. 

gboutldecijion-raa'h'ng .colfaber-at ive'^ projects \)\th'is pi^jecl^^Uh^; m4(f^e-j ^ i'*^.^^ 

m^ntlt^am' never really-^a^^^prograni decis'l^s. TK^, rrtahagern|r>t'|eam\4-«-*^^ • i 
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^ted becayse of the curre^nt .''emphasis in ttie literature on participatory d&ci- 

* ' » ' ^ ■» 

sion-roaking. ^The principal and the cm-sit^ change f aci 1 itator(s) made most of 

the^.^ay-to-day^ljec^s lorfs ' that; |;if luenced implementation of the innovation, t 

Some Members of^the management , team did ^not' even feel that they could giye the 

disjcipline strate^es leadership team feedback on their plans for implement'a- 

tion or thart they could influence decision-makigg at tlxaV level. Cejtainl/, 

the'cf^ice of a. (^ecisiori-m'aking modeXfor a proge^t with" as many resources as 

this ^ne is ^f' critical, strategic decisio'R. ^One C0ild assulne that different 



decision-making models could be usied in ^' project ^1 i^e thiT^f their effec- 
tiveness and (Jbs't's ;c!og1d be eva'luated.;^''-" ' ^ " * ^ v^r 

The collaborative deciston-rffaking^ .model ''C^l led for" in the^^pftosal for^ 
this' project had, at leas? on the surf ace,- a lot of ,merit^ It shounsl^have 
increased participants' ownership and understanding, c^f the project. ^ In thi v . 
case, if the management t^am w^re to h*ave actually functioned as' the decisi^n- 
making b^jdy for the project, some actions would' have had .to have beenr taken ip 
involve its members in day-try-day discipl ine. strategies planning^ Cert:*ainly^ 
tlf)T\ implementation eff ort^.woiild have been strenglthen^ed if "the assistant prjn 
x'ipalNiiad been ifivolvjed ill decision -making,, in r'elation^tp discip^lipe strat^ 
gies at Vhe management team Qr ^discipline strategies le^^der^shj^ feam levels. 



The ass'igitant [3rnncipa>l played a key rble in discipl in^ ^ in this "-school .^'^Had 
he known mor^ abput ttie ^ong term^goa^s of the .project, fre might' h^ve ^een ""^^ 
'able to avVi'd a numt;)er of^tgaflitts wij^ "tea^c^ers ,and carirled put^^his job'Jth* 
SLich a way that hre could have^had mor.e^ influence Qn teachers^** ^se of tJ^>irtna- 
vaVnon. ^ ^^J/ • ' ^ ''^ ^ ^ 4 ^ 

' *rOne -Alternative to cT $oTjlfcor|itive^ d^eoisiOT-^^ is an 4utf\6r^i- 

i^ridii^Sdel .* 'tlie p/lnci^af.in ttais CAse study, had in the past, and' didn't c\ a 
''^^e/atfi-extent. funct to^ thi^ v^y du%ng-the\j!)roject . The pr<)bMejTi ^wUli lSis 
appV-^bachUp deciVion-nfakilig is that it often does not buiia ownersh^j) and tt\e 
decision^ |hat are made oftan last only as long as pres^ure^is^ maintaffie^. 

A third decision-making model was also evident in this project,- a lais- 
sez-faire ^nddel.., As the project dg/-ector became invojved in qJ^Ker projects, 
he adopted this model in manag,ing the on-site change facilitators' work. Tbis 
model tended to increase the on-site change facilitators' autonomy--al lowing 
them to define their own roles and work in their own^'^tyles. OnHhe other 
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hand, it cyt the project director off from what- was happening at thp school 
atid made communication and coordination more difficult. 

It is evident that each of these decision-making models has some 
strengths and weaknesses. It is incumbei>t on change facilitators to choose 
and use a model of decision-making that is appropriate to the need>^ of the 
project, without wasting human or financial resources and to recognize that 
each model includes potential strengths and weaknesses. 

Summary 

' In summary, a number of observations about the implementation of change* 
fn schools can be made from analysis of this case study: 

\ 

1. Chaage is a process and different interventi.ons are required 
at different points in the change process with different users if suc- 
cessful Implementation is to occur. 

2., Change faci 1 itators" should identify various innovation configu- 
rations at the beginning of the change effort and determine which are 
acceptable. 

3. It is important that change ^faci 1 itators set criteria for what 
constitutes use cf Ihe ^innovation at" the beginning of the change effor^t 
against which the implementation effort can be evaluated. 

/ • / 

4. Although administrative support is important, change facilita- 
tors have to think about how much support for how long in what forms is 
needed for successful implementation to occur. 

5. It is also important for change facilitators to make sure admin 
istrators have adequate training and understanding of the change process 
and feel supported in the actions they take to encourage use of the inno 
vatibn; 

.9 

6. Change facilitators need to choose a model for decision-making 
that fits the requirements and goals of the project. 



• ■ POSTSCRIPT ■ ■ , • ' > ^ 
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/Wha|: we thought was the last set of LoU interviews was conducted in April 
1978*,, :Jhe last ethnographic data collection was in June. , Although 'we were 
sure thet the patterns of use of the innovation would "change once 'the* Teacher 
Corpjs Rroject ended, we did not anticipate a number of other changes that 
also affected the use of • discipl ine "^'ategies in the sch'ool. When these 

^ changes, occurred over -the summer (June - August 1978) thQ Research staff 
d,ecided to collect one more round of Stages of Concern and Levels of Use data 
in. conjunction with one more on-site visit. The changes themselves, the data 
collected, and our hunches about how use of discipline strategies in the juft- 

, ior high, school will change, as a result of changes in staffing and the build- 
ing, are described in the section that follows.. 



Changes ' , ' ^ 

'The Jeacher Corps proj^ect ended In June 1978 with the end of the univer- 
\sity school year. Almost everyone who was interviey/ed in the fall said that 
'teachers were more relaxed at the start of the new year. They did not feel 
the pressure of the previous two years. Yhis shift in^school climate was 
probably a reflection of this lessening of demaVids and performance and of 
several other changes that occurred over the summer. 

In the first place, the bo.ard of education spent approximately $180, 00^ 
over the summer to renovate the junior high school and make it more livable 
They had the principal's office repainted; the outer office was made into a 
conference area; they lowered thet ceilings in the halls, which reduced th§ 



noise; and, the paint in the halj's was toijched-up. The old teachers ' c lounge/^ 
was converted into the Student Planning Room and the Teacher Corps Room w^^| 
turned into a new faculty lounge. The principal moved the coffee pot int(/ the 
new lounge. Finally,' the assistant principal's office was subdiv^ided. v^ht 
^ secretaries and teachers* mailboxes were placed on one one side, while//th'e 
principal 's off tee was situated on the other side. 

T\[ie second major change that occurred^ over the surnmer was ^ that /t^he' prin- 
cipal's (Marge) request for leave of absence to attend graduate school was ap- 
proved. The board of education made the assistant^ principal (Tom|^ "acting" 
principal for the 1978-79 school year. No one was hired to^take^Jthe assistant 
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principaj's place. At Marge^'s suggestion, Tom asked teachers to share the 
assista/if principal's respons i|bi 1 ities on a rotating basis during their plan- 
ning periods. The teachers kept attendance, worked with students who were re- 
ferred to the office for disciplinary reasons, answered the phone, called 
parents' of students who were^bsent, and maintained student records. Several 
teachers felt that the time they were spending- in the off ice gave them a new 
perspective on the problems administrators f^ce in working w-ith students in 
the offi<:e. They became much more sensitive as to h(%i a student's version of 
an event" might be inconsiftent- with a teacher's vers.ion. They saw how diffi- 
cult it was to let the student know h£/she is trusted ahd still support the < 
teacher. Finally-, a- number -.of teachers said they had become more aware of how 
different teachers handled the same problem. 

There were a nun\ber of other positive side eff^ts to these changes in 
the office. * In the first place, teachers reacted positively to the new prin- 
cipal's low-keyed approach, particularly 'after the former pr^incipal 's. f irm 
ins istence that teachers use the new approach to discipline. Teachers said 
thSy^knew that the new :principal was^an advocate for Reality Therapy, but ^at 
he did nt)t push it. Many teachers felt that the new principal had been put in 
a difficult position of having responsibility for two jobs at once. They 
wanted to cooperate as mu-ch as^ possit^le, so that they and the school-board 
wouldHsee that the school "would not fall apart" with the change. 'Several 
teachers said t'hey were reluctant to send students to the office, not because 
they did not feel they would be sgpported (which is what they felt in the 
past), but /beclTuse they were hesitant to stick another teacher with their 
problems. As. a result, many teachers were handl ing^more of their problems in 
.their own classrooms and t&cons rather than referring students to the office. ' 
.Many teachqi^s now .saw, as a result of-i^ time they^werQ spendi/ig in the of- 
fice, what a hassle ii was to deal with students who are always in trouble. 

This new arrangement of teachers sharing th^e assistant principal's role 
had a good test during the seo)nd month of school when the acting principal, 
Tom, was called for jury duty and the teachers really ran the school. In ef- 
feet," the new arrangement probably did more to improve relationships between 
teachers and the office and to develop a spirit of cooperation in the school 
than did any of the meetings on the role of the office in the previous two 
ye,ars. , ' > • \ ' 
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Anotner action taken by' the old principal ^over the summer also contri- 
buted to the cooperative spirit that was evident at the beginning of the nev^- 
school yeac. Over the summer, Marge developed a "disc-ipline referral form" 
which she shared with Tom and he, i^nstituted - to give teachers feedback on what 
happeas to a student who is sent to the office for disciplinary reasons. 
Teachers had been asking for this sort of communication for tf?p years. The 
old pr.ipcipal developed it partly in response to their request and. partly be- 
cause so a\hny people would be in the office handling d^iscipline problems and 
there had to be ;some way to keep track of what actions were taken. A, positive^ 
side effect that c5me from using the for^ is that it creates an expectation 
amon^ teachers that they should try a number of strategies .including Reality 
Therapy before sendfng a student to the office. Before introducing the new 
refferal forrn to the entire /acuVty^ the new principal reviewed the procedures 
he expected teachers4o follow with discipline problems in a team leaders' 
meeting. According to the form, teachers cauld, as a*last resort, expect a 
student to be suspended, which pany teachers felt would never have happened 
with the old principal because of her commitment to Real i'ty "Therapy. As one 
factflty member said in an interview, "Teachers now take more responsibility 
, f or handling thei-r own discipline problems. When I send a kid to the office, 
'^I expect strong action will be taken. This year J think it will."" 

A third major change at the junior high. school over the summed after the 
Je^cher Corps Project had ended was in the area of staffing.^ Because of de- 
dining enrollments, one whole team, as well as the staff person in the Stu- 
dent Planning Room, was cut. In addition, several teacj^rs vyere transferred! 
to other buildings in the district, and a number of changes in teaching team 
assignments were necessary. .As a result, a number of cl iques among faculty- 
members' thjiO^d solidified over the last two years were broken down». 

The last change that was made in the school- .over the summer that might 
have had some effect on teachers' use of discipline strategi^es^was tU^t stLr- 
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dents were grouped differently. Although each team was heterogeneous (e.g.', 
included students'of different abilities),^ students were grouped homogeneously 
^by ability for each ac'ademic subject ^natter area w.'ithin ,the^ team. The princt- 
pal felt, that this change had improved discipline in the school. ^ ' , 

These four changes, physical improvements in the building, leadership, 
staffing, and student groupings, were likely to have sorr^ effect on how disci- 
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pline was handled in the school. Figure 7 and Table 17 that follow summarize 
the SoC/LoU cpta that were collected in October 19^.8.19 > 

How do these scores differ from the April 1978 profiles? Overall, con-^- 
cerns are quite a bit less intense, particularly at Stage 1 (Information) and 
Stage 2 (P^sonal )--both are 19 points lower. The percentage of s'ubjects at 
eaQh fevel of Use is not significantly^ different in October 1978 than it was 
in April 1978, except that there is a higher percentage of teachers at LoU IVA 
(Routi^ne use), which is to be\expected. 

This' relative lowering of concerns and stable pattern of use can probably 
be explained by teachers' increasing experience with the approach, ^as well as 
the-stance taken by 4>he new principal toward the innovation. Some teachers 
felt Ih^t the old principal expected th^m to use Reality Therapy or leave. As 
a result, teach,ers ' Personal concerns (How will I be evaluated?) and their ^ 
^nagement concerns (How can t use this approach effectively with one student 
when there are 30 others waitin^^for my attention) were alwciys high. In con- 
trast,* the new principal supported the use of Reality Therapy as one alterna- 
tive. Because teachers sensed the^had alternatives, they felt less guilty 
when they did not fol1x?w all the ste^^^ of Reality Therapy or when they re- 
sorted to padding a student. Consequently vtheir, management concerns were low- 
er. More importantly perhaps,_ teachers felt they could disagree with the new 
principal and that they^could see him as often^as they needed. In the 'two 
years the Teacher Corps Project was ijg the. school, many teachers^had trouble 
getting in to see the principal because of all the meetings she had to attend. 
Furthermore, teachers felt that^ they could not disagree with her. - It is logi- 
cal to expect that the support .and respect teachers felt from the new princi- 
pal would lower their personal concerns. 

^ Time will tell how the new approach to discipline fares at the junior 
high school ^nd whether the changes thaK^ok place ^here over the summer 
allow teachers to revert back to their "old ways of disciplining students or 
whether they, in fact, encourage use of the innovation. By October 1978, it * 
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l.^Teachers volunteered to be interviewed in October 1978 arrd, there- 
fore, the number of teachers surveyed and interviewed at/the time i^s about' 
half that of the other measurement periods. Both the smaller sample size and 
the fact that the teachers who wereonterviewed volunteered to be interviewed 
may have influenced the results we obtained. 
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Figure 7: Distribution of Teachers' Cpncerns^About Use of Discipline 
Strategies, Expressed in Percentiles, October 1978 (N = 24) 
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Table 17 

Percent of Subjects at Each Level of .Use. October 1978 (N = 23) 
Level of Use 0 I II "jH IVA IVB V ' VI_ 

« . * 

Percentage^ .26 0 0 '4 57 0 ' 13 6 ■ 
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seemed that the changes jiad encouraged teacher responsibility and involvement 
in much the same spirit that the innovation itself ehcouraged student ' V- 
responsibility and invoWement. . ^ 
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